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RECENT ACHIEVEMENTS AND 
NEXT FORWARD STEPS IN 


try 


in 


RURAL EDUCATION’ 


“ year New York holds an old-time 
¢-match at its State Fair at Syra- 


and this contest, like all such affairs, 
rally teaches us something about hu- 


ature, if it does nothing else. A few 
ago the young girl representing New 


City, who, as coming from the great 


ypolis. was most confident of success 


nd decidedly condescending toward the 


er 


lle 


contestants, failed in the middle of 
itch and fled from the hall in tears. 
who tried to comfort her she con- 


led: ‘‘I would not have minded missing, 
what shall I say to them in the city, 


“T 


a set of up-state hicks? 


I go baek and tell them I was beaten 


»? 


Here was a 


eal tragedy. Nothing to this poor little 


tropolitan’s mind—and to that of sev- 


eral hundred thousand older minds—could 


nel 


wt 


“ 


cate a lower state of intelligence or a 


eater humiliation than to have proved 


eri 


rr to children from the rural regions. 


h terms as ‘‘ boobs,’’ ‘‘hieks,’’ ‘‘rubes,’ 


VS 


IS 


"and ‘‘hayseeds,’’ with their oppro- 
connotations, clearly indicate the 


ntempt and seorn prevalent among city 


ry] 
f 


rt 


‘who do not understand or make any 


to discover the handicaps under 
rural communities are laboring. 


On the other hand, it must be confessed 


+ 


Tar 


rie 


=4 


rly 


y angry at their aspersions as gratui- 


th 


} 
| 
a ¢ 


? 


e country folk do not always under- 
rr have any real confidence in people 
he eity. They simply grow exceed- 


us lies, or treat their statements with dis- 


Ad 


ly 


ss by Frank Pierrepont Graves, president 
University of New York and State Com- 


er of Education, at the Department of 
rintendence, National Education Association, 


0, February 26. 
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dain. They are fairly complacent and 
satisfied with their own standing and 
achievements. They are certain that they 
know all that is of any importance, and it is 
a prime article of their creed that they have 
always done that which they ought to have 
done, and have left undone nothing that 
they ought to have done, and there is abun- 
dant health in them. If the city dweller 
claims to surpass them, it is because he is 
‘‘putting on airs’’ or ‘‘showing off.’’ If 
he ealls them ‘‘hicks,’’ they stigmatize him 
as ‘‘dude,’’ ‘‘cigarette-smoker,’’ ‘‘stuffed 
shirt’’ and ‘‘smart Aleck.’’ They are sus- 
picious of him and of most others outside 
their immediate communities. They pride 
themselves upon their sturdy independence, 
and are generally unwilling to listen to 
new information or to heed strange advice. 

Evidently a barrier of misunderstand- 
ing, aversion and even hatred has been 
growing up between two groups—the rural 
and the urban folk—in our common coun- 
try. And if we are to be a united people, 
all lines of this sort which tend to divide 
us as Americans must be removed. Noth- 
ing can be more fatal to the strength of 
the United States than emphasizing such 
differences as those between north and 
south, east and west, white and black, Jew 
and Christian, Catholic and Protestant, 
rich and poor, urban and rural. Unless 
we can largely erase these artificial lines in 
our citizenship and come to understand and 
aid each other, our country is doomed. 

The basal cause of this division between 
the people of the city and those of the 
country is the growth of centers of popula- 
tion and the comparative isolation of those 
people still remaining in the country. We 
Americans but a century ago were mostly 
all rural and fared alike, but, with the 


development of cities, advantages of living 
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came into existence in which those still on one-room buildings in the United &S; 
the farms could not share. This has put and a fairly large percentage of the: 
them out of the race and tended to bind constructed at least 40 years ago, 
them to the soil and to dull labor, with few the fact that school architecture and , 
of the relaxations and opportunities of city ment has been advancing by le 
folk. Unless Americans generally can be bounds during that time. Four fift 
aroused to the unfairness and inequity of them have no provision for heating 
this situation—the conscience of the city ventilation, except the old unjacketed 
man awakened to his duty to share these and the rickety windows, respective 
larger opportunities with his country nine tenths of the buildings are n 
brother, and the consciousness of the rural erly lighted. In at least 90 per cent 
man awakened to his plight and lack of seating is poor and unadjustable, and 
equal advantages—we are likely to be where the seats could be arranged 
divided into two peoples, without under- the pupil, this has never been gi 
standing and without sympathy. sideration. Where in the cities sor 
But in many ways the country people fifths of the teachers have had at 
are awakening and securing their rights. minimum amount of standard 
The advent of good roads, automobiles, that is, two years beyond the high 
telephones and radios are bringing them in the country less than one twentiet 
into touch with the city and enabling them so qualified; and the annual turn 
to obtain many of the comforts and oppor- rural teachers each year is more tl 
tunities of urban life. The farm folk now’ per cent. As a whole, but rarely « 
in many cases easily drive into town, buy country districts secure any exc 
from the best shops, visit first-class youngest, most immature and least 
theaters, hear the finest music, listen to enced young women for their scho 
intelligent sermons, consult the leading better class of teachers, attracted 
doctors and dentists, and dress in the latest proved living conditions, assured 
stvles. In one respect, however, progress larger salaries, professional compar 
has been exceedingly slow, and that is in and opportunities for growth and 
the demand for and the establishment of tion, are largely drained off into th 
good schools. Much has been accomplished As a natural result, scholastic prog 
in this direction during the past quarter the rural schools is greatly hand 


of a century since our eyes have been and, on the average, children of tl 


opened to the iniquity and un-American § age are at least a year or two behir 


plan of affording one type of school for in the cities. Moreover, in innw 
the city and quite a different and very instances it is all but impossibl 
inferior one for the country, but far more farm children, however bright, to s 
remains to be done. Our educational high school training, for there is 1 
slogan must continue to be ‘‘a square deal of the sort anywhere in their neighbor 
for the farm boy’’ until he is given prae- and no facilities are available for b 
tically the same school opportunities as the transportation. 
lad reared in the city. Probably the saddest aspect of t 
At present this is still far from being matter is that many have come to ' 
the case. As yet, about one fourth of the objectives of the country school 
total rural school enrollment and 45 per quite different from those of the cit) 
cent. of the rural teaching corps are housed Jealizing the hardships in rural 
in one-room schools of the ecrudest sort. fearing lest the youth may gravit 
There are not so far from 200,000 of these city, some people hold that the 


; 
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make it its business to 
the farm, 
nite their abilities, and 
. ers that as soon as possible it should 

them the pur- 
Consequently, they in- 


| should 


tain children on 
interests 


whatever 
needs, and 
to prepare for 
farming. 

and set that all rural schools should be built 
| e open country in a purely rural 
have the course thor- 
ly ruralized, with rural arithmetic, 
ral geography, ete., so that the child 
toy shall be forever tied to the farm commu- 
nity and not be lured away. And they 
iid even in the elementary grades have 
m trained in agronomy, stock breeding, 
lairying, poultry raising, horticulture and 
her agricultural arts, and from the first 
uld make him as vocationally efficient as 


ronment and 


possible. In either ease, little is likely to 
be done to fit him for membership in so- 
ciety at large; and the larger life, richer 
itisfactions and broader social view open 
ose educated in the city become almost 
mpossible for him. His life is predeter- 
T! mined and he is fettered by a class system 
as fixed as that of Europe. 

lutely opposed to our American ideals, for 

we believe that in modern democracy the 

rn rural child should have the same rights as 
every other child. He should not be bound 

n to the soil, like a peasant or serf under a 


This is abso- 


caste organization of society, but, as Presi- 
me dent Butterfield has put it, ‘‘the door from 
the country to the city should swing wide.’’ 
Rural elementary education should not 
differ from elementary education in the 
, except possibly in the matter of ap- 
ing proach. 

Thus, for over a century the growing 
concentration of population in urban cen- 
ters has been breeding an unfair contrast 
between the educational facilities of the 


citv 


the city and those of the country. For almost 
ing as long a period educators have been ecall- 

ing attention to the comparative ineffec- 
wnd tiveness of the rural schools; and, since 
the statisties, tests, surveys and other forms of 
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measurement have come more into vogue, 
it has been clearly shown that the country 
schools have not only fallen short of a rea- 
sonable standard of efficiency, but that they 
have cost far more for each pupil. The 
fundamental difficulty in this whole sad 
state of affairs is, of course, the need of a 
larger unit of organization. The existing 
weaknesses can never be overcome as long 
as the small district with its sparse popula- 
tion and consequently meager wealth back 
of each child exists as a separate and inde- 
pendent entity. The unit must be greatly 
enlarged and the schools consolidated, and, 
wherever necessary, the pupils transported, 
if the available resources and the edueca- 
tional conditions are to approach those of 
the city. Of course this effort to produce 
a larger school population for each unit 
will not the rural 


districts are still too poor, even when their 


alone be sufficient, as 
money has been equalized and economically 
expended, and the state must, therefore, 
step in and provide more substantial and 
No 


one has yet devised a plan that will secure 


better equalized subsidies for them all. 


good buildings and equipment without 
money, and all the special training of rural 
teachers in the world will not help the 
situation if the salaries and other condi- 
tions are not such as to attract them to the 
country. 

Clearly, the start must be made through 
consolidation. This we have been recogniz- 
ing more and more during the past quarter 
of a century. There has been a constantly 


increasing tendency to organize larger 
units in administration and to secure the 
enactment and improvement of consolida- 
tion and transportation laws. The move- 
ment began a generation ago in New Eng- 
land, and has gradually spread throughout 
the country. It has leaped from state to 
state through the zeal of educational re- 
formers and missionaries and the force of 
example. The 


and weak districts has now been substan- 


number of small schools 
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tially lessened through statutory provisions 
in most states, and the best ways for in- 
creasing the size of the unit have been care- 
fully out. 
like those of New England, New Jersey, 
Michigan, Ohio and Indiana, have adopted 


the township basis, while county control 


worked Some commonwealths, 


has been generally utilized in the south and 
in Utah, and the community or enlarged 
district plan in Illinois and other western 
states; but, while the county will often be 
found to the for 
both administration and support, the exact 


form most effective unit 
method is not so important as the general 
undoubtedly 


effective in 


idea of consolidation and 


various ways will be most 


different states. In some 40 of our com- 
monwealths public funds may now be used 
for transportation, and in most of them the 
amounts are carefully reported. 

The only states in which the principles of 
consolidation and transportation have as 
vet had relatively little 
New York, Arizona 
These four commonwealths should 
the black list 
possible, and the improvement in method 
Our 


recognition are 
Nevada. 


remove 


Texas, and 


themselves from as soon as 


should everywhere be continued. 
efforts must, however, be patient, though 
persistent. Rural people cling with great 
tenacity to the old colonial right of each 
little district 


and to the outworn machinery of the small 


to administer its own school 


district system, and they will not readily 
be benefited against their will. Moreover, 
there are always selfish and bigoted out- 
siders, sometimes with considerable influ- 
ence and even journalistic and political 
backing, who appeal to the suspicions and 
prejudices of country folk and to their 
outworn devotion to the ‘‘little red school 
house.’’ But the policy of centralization 
is bound to win in time through its own 
merit and in proportion as its value be- 
comes known by trial. In the future, as 
in the past, progress in this direction will 
spe- 


for certain sections, then 


be most safely made first through 


cial enactment 
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through permissive legislation for t 

tire state, and finally, when most 

thr 
There is no re 


sections have been converted. 
mandatory law for all. 
for discouragement over the present 
tion. The to-day 


been strung out over many years and 


achievements of 


often been 


tempts and not infrequently follow: 


preceded by unSUCCeSST 
reactions. But there has been a sti 


slow advancement, and, amid all t} 
verse conditions and bitter Oppositior 
principle of consolidation has shoy 
strength. It ean no longer be regard 
a mere experiment or fad; it has 
permanent place in practical school ad) 
istration. It is preliminary and 
mental to effectiveness in all other ref 
—in building, equipment, content 
method. 
But, it 


people as a whole do not demand oy 


has been argued, the e¢ 
any better facilities in education 
indeed the pathetic part of it—that 
who are the victims have not mor 
ally realized their own situation. Pri 
sive movements, however, have never 
the thos 
need them most, particularly wher 


about through request of 


suspicions and resistance to outs 


gestion have been aroused throug 


tion, provincialism and prejudice. A 
stricken world did not desire Jesus nor « 


the Gentiles seek after the gospel of | 


and the outlying nations of to-day do 1 
The pe 


of France did not seek their civic 


ery out for the missionaries. 


the serfs of Russia their freedom nor t 


negroes of America their emanc}| 
The perils of typhoid, malaria, vellov 
been curt 
the dist! 


and hookworm have not 


through request of 
afflicted ; and the drunkard and dope 


of to-day do to be del 


any 


ask 


not 


Emancipation, relief and progress 


come only when some outside agency, \ 


steady vision and intelligence, has had 


courage to insist that it is not a quest 
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what the people wish, but of what will 
Ip them. 

And in rural edueation the necessary aid 
t times require not only courage but 
One state superin- 


rit of sacrifice. 


ondent has recently failed of reappoint- 
by the governor largely because he 
ertook to lift the country districts out 
their slough, and a superintendent in 
nother state was defeated for reelection 
e candidate who took as a slogan, 
But so 
others suffered in the past and will 


‘Back to the one-room school.’’ 


cain in the future, and one may be proud 
fall in so good a cause as education. 
‘Where do you wish my detachment to 
its stand?’’ asked a subordinate of 
General Stonewall Jackson. ‘‘Go where 
, will,’’ was the reply; ‘‘there’s good 
chting all down the line.’’ There have 
en great victories in the administration 
f rural edueation of late, fellow superin- 
lents, but we must be ready and eager 


b 


press constantly forward on all sides. 
We may well be assured of ultimate vie- 
ry, ‘‘The mills of the gods grind slowly, 
they grind exceedingly small.”’ 
FRANK PIERREPONT GRAVES 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION OF 
gE STATE OF NEW YORK 





POSSIBLE ECONOMIES THROUGH 
CONTROL OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION! 

Tne publie is apparently better recon- 
ed to high prices for material than for 
spiritual things. I am not sure but there 
is a little pride in pointing to a costly 
article of wearing apparel or in describing 
rare meal of victuals with a remark: 
“See what I had to pay for that.’’ The 


y 


psychology of it is that one feels proud of 
being in a sufficient state of prosperity to 
pay prices for articles of personal adorn- 


ment and food; and again one craves the 


1 Address before the superintendents of schools 


+ 


ities of over 200,000 population, Chicago, 


Fe} ruary oOo? 


mie 
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sympathy and interests of his fellows. Not 
quite so with taxed-for education. Taxes 
do not represent the price of personal 
gratification; they are, rather, a govern- 
ment imposition. The education which will 
mature in five, ten, twenty or forty years 
is not something which can be pointed to 
with the same feeling of pride of imme- 
diate personal achievement or attainment; 
henee, the grounds for a consideration of 
the maintained content in the higher cost 
of education. 

If we choose to analyze the budget I have 
set up before for consideration, we will find 
seven items with their ratio as expressed 
in the Cleveland budget. It will be seen 
that out of a total sum of $13,383,943.03, 


there is appropriated as follows for 


£9,681,326.32 
1,427,067.27 


670,346.58 


(1) Instruction 
(2) Operation 
(3) Maintenance 
537,954.05 
500,614.24 
391,813.11 


(4) Fixed charges 
(5) General control 
(6) Auxiliary agencies 
(and coordinated activities) 

(7) Supervision 165,737.63 

And let me predict at this time that what- 
ever savings are effected will have to be 
made in the department of instruction 
rather than in the department of business 
for the reason that the administration of 
the department of business, by virtue of 
being publie in character, is not subject to 
financial control for expenditures as is the 
department of instruction 

In consideration of the seven items we 
discover that the major expenditure of 
money is in the department of instruction. 
Two means may be suggested for the re- 
duction of costs; one, horizontally by some 
given percentage, and the other by reduc- 
tion in the item individually. 

Let us observe what are the most com- 
mon points of attack. 
one, and yet it will be observed that this is 


Overhead cost is 
a very minor charge. General control is a 


minor charge. Auxiliary agencies and co- 
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ordinate activities are a minor charge in 


Cleveland at present because conditions 
have forced them to self-support, but this 
could easily become a major charge under 
public operation. Fixed charges in Cleve- 
land represent largely a teachers retire- 
for that 


In my judgment, 


ment fund, and the amount pur- 
pose this year $240,000. 
the debatable question here is whether it 
is better policy to pay a subsidy to a 
comer or a pension to a goer. I mean by 
this that by subsidizing the fit the number 
subject to retirement on pension might be 
the 
are here to stay, no doubt. 

There 


and instruction. 


less at end. However, fixed charges 


remain maintenance, operation 
Maintenance may be re- 
duced, but not in a material way. Super- 


intendent Condon, of Cincinnati, reports 
having reduced cost of operation by some- 
thing like $200,000; but it is questionable 
whether the method pursued there could be 
made applicable in other cities, owing to 
the social conditions. The Cincinnati plan 
enables a private individual to deal with 
labor which, in my judgment, is a much 
more satisfactory agency than any public 
organization possibly can be. 

We now have left the subject of instrue- 
tion, where the savings are expected to be 
Reduction of 
would be the immediate way in which this 
effected; and with 
duced salaries the publie would, unques- 


made. teachers’ salaries 


savings could be re- 
tionably, face a reduction in the quality 
of service. This might be questioned by 
the layman, but any one familiar with the 
present state of teaching efficiency will 
mueh 
greater reason for an increase in salary 


immediately answer that there is 
to gain increased efficiency than there is 
for a decrease in salary to meet the public 
It is perfectly obvious that cold 
eash will not purchase high-powered in- 
reduced, it 
teachers, 


demand. 


salaries 
may be that 
adopted the profession, would be obliged 


structions. If were 


argued having 
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to remain in it. That is true, but ther 
is little in service beyond the plus 

or, if we may express it otherwise, the 
plus of service is all that counts, and \ 
a reduction in salary the surplus would 
turned into a deficit. It is our judg 
that the public would not favor a redue. 
tion in salaries, even if proposed by 
board of education or school manage: 
The first means by which the salary 
ments may be reduced is by employing 
teachers at the lowest steps in the Salar 
schedule or under the salary ratio 
This 
tical means, but it would not be wholly; 


upon its service period. is a pra 

saving, for the reason that the employment 
of younger teachers with less experienc 
unless a high order of training has bee 
required—will necessitate additional su 


vision and general control to maintain th 
standards in instruction. 
would be to lop off certain subjects in th: 


The second v 
curriculum; this is considered possible by 
the public and is the most vulnerable p 
of attack for the tax dissenter. 

I have made a careful analytic stud; 
the curriculum and have analyzed the « 
and distribution, and I am presenting 
for your consideration. It is amazing t 
discover—and in my judgment quite cor 
trary to public opinion—that the bulk 
our instruction is confined to four or t 
subjects, such as mathematics, Eng 
social science and one or two other sub) 
closely allied. 

In a senior high school, with a po 
tion of about 2,000, find 


English about 1,600 students, in hist 


we enrolled 


and social science about 1,500, in 
1,200, 
Then, for such subjects as sheet met 


maties about Freneh about 


typewriting, chemistry, physics, founcr) 
horticulture the numbers drop down 
from 100 to 400 students per subject 

the three or four fundamentals. It v 
seen that the cost per capita for Eng 
is about $16.00, for social science #16 








. mathematies $13.00, for French $17.00. 
naturally the highly specialized sub- 
with small classes cost the larger per 
sheet metal $48.00, auto shop me- 
nies $38.00, physies $34.00, chemistry 
27.00, printing $32.00, electrical shop 
£45.00, machine shop $31.00, while 
soneral seience eosts about $16.00. Mani- 


tly. then, one of the savings would be 
ugh a larger high school placed more 
nearly upon a production basis, with equip- 
ment which when once purchased may be 
used by a sufficient number to cut down 
overhead for eapital outlay. From this 

. see that where there are small numbers 

here are high costs, and with large num- 

rs low costs, so the eutting off of sub- 
jects from a curriculum and the shunting 
of students into a narrow list of subjects 
iid have very limited effect upon the 
st of a curriculum. Therefore, in my 
judgment, you have reduced the agencies 

r reduction of costs in the educational 
program to (1) an increase in the size of 

sses per teacher, (2) an increase of the 
size of the seliool, (3) reduction of the 
number of hours in classes to, let us say, 
three periods per week per subject instead 
of five. Inereasing the number of students 

naturally entail an increase in the 
quality of instruction if the larger number 
are to have the same benefits as the smaller 
number; and so we have switched our cause 
from one of quantity of education to the 
quality of instruction; and when we have 
switched to the increase of the quality of 
instruction you are compensatingly in- 
creasing the cost to the public of the salary 
of a very capable instructor, or perchance, 
f it is your purpose that the instruction 
shall be improved within the ranks, there 
must be supervision and training which 
again is a compensating advance. 

As to the relative extent of increase and 
decrease in this it would be difficult to pre- 
diet with assurance. It is only safe to say 
that it would seem the ease of the sailor’s 
sheet which was too short and did not reach 
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his chin. He therefore cut off a slit at the 
bottom and sewed it on at the top. 

Furthermore, reduction might be made 
by placing more work upon the teachers. 
It is expected that a teacher will now con- 
duct six recitations per day. The number 
might be increased to eight, but what 
economy would there be in this? All the 
agencies which have been set up have in 
creased in the amount of labor, and a re- 
duction in the narrowing of the flexibility 
of a program could be resolved into almost 
a single sentence: Reduce the present cur- 
riculum to purely abstract training in 
three or four subjects and eliminate the 
eultural advantages that are acquired 
through various agencies which do not ap- 
pear on a program at all, such as the 
present guidance by teachers of plays, 
dramaties, the orchestra, the musical fea- 
tures, the social conduct and all those 
things which formerly in the village were 
found in the church and in home visitation, 
but since we are now living in a different 
time new agencies have to take over these 
affairs if the pupils are to have such ad- 
vantages. 

There are and will be general smaller 
savings. These will be effected, in my 
judgment, in this way—through a more 
careful cost accounting than any of us have 
ever had. A major saving may be made by 
improving the quality of instruction; with 
a higher grade of instruction larger num- 
bers may be in classes. No doubt, the 
classes on alternate days would accomplish 
as much as classes daily. This would mean 
a reduction of nearly 50 per cent. in the 
gross, but the higher cost of such an in- 
structor would reduce materially the ap- 
parent savings. Research is the best 
agency through which to provide cost ac- 
counting, and it is through an adequate 
amount of research that major savings will 
be accomplished. 

I am offering in evidence analysis of a 
cost sheet on a single high school. Direction 
and supervision of instruction in high 
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school is most important; yet in the ele- 
mentary schools, which are more closely 
supervised, there is a lower ratio of cost 
in every particular. 
R. G. JoNEs 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ATHLETICS' 


I was handed a notice concerning to-morrow’s 
football celebration, to be read in all classes. 
If there is any student present who is not in- 
formed on that subject, I will tell him about it 
when the hour is over. Yet it will not be too 
great a departure from the purpose of this 
course, or foreign to what I conceive to be my 
function, to say a little about the general topie 
of athletics as practiced in modern universities. 





I grew up in a country where practically all 
young people who have decent conditions of 
life participate in athletics. I played football 
myself, and well remember the keen joy of tak- 
ing the ball down the field, and dodging an op- 
ponent. But I have little recollection whether, 
on this occasion or that, my side won or lost. 
We were ordinary natural boys, anything but 
saints, yet one and all absorbed something of 
the idealism expressed in the poem, written by 
an author whose name I do not know, deserib- 
ing scenes in the cricket field and the Egyptian 
war. It is called Vitai Lampada, the torch of 
life: 


There’s a breathless hush in the close to-night 
Ten to make, and the match to win— 

A bumping pitch, and a blinding light 
An hour to play, and the last man in. 

And it’s not for the sake of a ribboned coat— 
Or the selfish hope of a season’s fame; 

But his captain’s hand on his shoulder smote: 
Play up, play up, and play the game! 


. . + . . . . . . 


The sand of the desert is sodden red 

Red with the blood of the square that broke, 
The gatling’s jammed, and the colonel’s dead— 

And the regiment is blinded with dust and smoke. 
The river of death hath brimmed its banks, 

And England’s far, and honor’s a name; 


1 Remarks addressed to class in Modern English 
Reformers, University of Colorado, January 10, 
1924. 
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But the voice of a schoolboy rallies the ranks 
Play up, play up, and play the game! 


And so it is from year to year. 
While in its place the school is set 
And this is the voice they all must hear 
And none who hears it dare forget. 
And so through life with cheerful mind, 
They bear this word like a torch in flam 
And falling, fling to the host behind— 
Play up, play up, and play the game! 


Fair play, with all one’s strength, and th 
honor of a gentleman! In all the annals o: 
athletics, there is one story above all others 
which makes my heart beat faster and the blood 
tingle in my veins. It was a championshi 
game of tennis between two countries. One of 
the contestants made some mistake, unconnected 
with the actual playing of the game, whieh 
would have lost him a point. His opponent, in- 
stantly and without hesitation, deliberatel; 
made the same error, not caring to win except 
by the superiority of his playing. 

Football, rightly played, is a elean and 
manly game. The question, for us, is what wi 
ean get out of it. If we all played this or ot! 
outdoor games, healthy exercise at least. | 
most of us are content to delegate our exercis 
to some one else, just as we would delegate ow 
studies were it possible to do so. Our dele- 
gates, our champion athletes, are often spoke: 
of as sacrificing much for the good of the un 
versity. They do sacrifice more than most ot us 
know, or they themselves realize. I am told, ! 
can not confirm the statistics, that just now over 
20 students in Colorado are in hospitals or un- 
dergoing surgical treatment on account of m- 
juries received in the athletie field. This takes 
no count of chronie disabilities, which are not 
appreciated until later years. It is difficult tor 
me to formulate any ideal for a state university 
which does not imply mental and physical ¢e- 
velopment, to the best advantage of every st 
dent. It is impossible to believe that it can be 
to the advantage of an educational institutio: ( 
to encourage conditions which are in any man- 
ner injurious to individuals, or diminish ther 
chances of useful service in later life. 

However, no doubt most of the participant 
in football stand to gain as well as to lose. En- 
forced regularity of habits, the development ve 
team work and a spirit of loyalty are all excee 
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‘nely worth while. It is not so clear that the 
benefits extend to those on the grand stand. 
One of the more or less unavoidable evils of the 
educational period is the divoree of thought 
‘rom action, so that the very term “academic” 
has become a reproach, implying a sort of 
rned sterility. Another evil is the distortion 
of our sense of value, of proportion. It was 
bly ereditable for our team to win the cham- 
ship, but sinee we are the largest school in 
this region, we ought to have the best team, be- 
the -ause there are more to pick from. I presume 
— ve could—I do not say that we necessarily do— 
See nd first in any comparison which might be 
lood instituted, whether of scholarship, games, good 
ship looks or what you please. That is normal, not 
vel extraordinary. The _ statistical expectation 
ected would be that we could, on the same basis, win 
hich all the booby prizes, but this chance has prob- 
, in- ably been eliminated by certain cruel devices of 
tely the deans, ; 
cept There is little justification for state universi- 
ties if they do not build for the future, a long 
and future beyond our present lives. While you 
_ are quite normally and properly rejoicing over 
ther the ephemeral things, you are too little stirred 
But by the slow musie of the ages. It does not oc- 
le eur to you that quiet students, working in our 
our laboratories and libraries, will be remembered 
ele. and quoted a hundred years hence, and that 
ken their glory will then be the glory of the uni- 
ik ; versity. We must not expect too much, and I 
f us am not unmindful of what Wordsworth wrote: 
d, I : , 
There are who ask not if Thine eye 
— te on them; who, in love and truth, 
a Where no misgiving is, rely 
onl Upon the genial sense of Youth; 
kes { Glad hearts! without reproach or blot, 
not Who do Thy work, and know it not. 
tor 
sity This still remains true, yet Wordsworth lived 
de- in a simpler age, and in a rural environment. 
tu- These United States, and this modern civiliza- 
be tion, demand something more than the intuition 
ion of blameless youth. The fact is, we have a 
an- hard and heavy task ahead of us; and if we, 
ei the pick of the country, can not bend our minds 
| and bodies to its doing, then we are indeed un- 
nts done, and the things our fathers toiled for will 
an be deseribed in history as impossible ideals, be- 
ot : cause our people could not play the game. 
ed- T. D. A. CocKERELL 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


MERGER OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL 
ON EDUCATION AND THE AMER- 
ICAN UNIVERSITY UNION 


IN EUROPE 
ANNOUNCEMENT has been made of a merger 
between the American Council on Education 


and the American University Union in Europe, 
whereby the work of the union will be taken 
over by a standing committee of the council to 
be known as the Committee on the American 
University Union. The committee will maintain 
and administer the foreign headquarters of the 
union and will develop international educational 
relations. 

This action has been rendered possible by an 
appropriation to the American Council on Edu- 
cation from the Board of Trustees of the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, whereby $35,- 
000 a year for five years is to be paid to the 
council for the support of its work in interna- 
tional education. A letter from Dr. Beardsley 
Ruml, director of the memorial, stated that “one 
dollar [is] to be paid for every dollar received 
by the council in memberships or donations 
from other sources.” 

News of this merger is presented in the min- 
utes, issued last week, of the February 27 meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the American 
Council on Education. 
utes Director Charles R. Mann reported to the 
committee the following resolution passed by 
the Board of Trustees of the American Univer- 
sity Union in Europe: 


According to the min- 


That the board accepts with great satisfaction 
the offer made by the American Council on Edu- 
cation through its director in his letter to the sec 
retary to the board of February 25, 1924, with 
the assurance given in the director’s letter to the 
secretary of February 12 that the clause as to 
the administration and maintenance of the union 
headquarters in London and Paris authorizes the 
council’s committee on the American University 
Union to maintain a New York office and to make 
such allotments for its maintenance as the com 
mittee may deem expedient, and with the further 
understanding that the war memorial fund of the 
union, as of date January 1, 1924, will be retained 
by three trustees to be appointed by this board. 


The executive committee of the council passed 
resolutions confirming the conditions of merger 
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between the council and the union and express- 
ing “to Dr. F. P. Keppel and Dr. Beardsley 
Ruml its cordial appreciation of their effective 
work in solving the difficult problem of organi- 


zation for international educational relations.” 
The following gentlemen, nominated by the 


trustees of the American University Union in 
Europe, were constituted as members of the 
new Committee on the American University 
Union: Dean Herman V. Ames, President J. R. 
Angell, Professor E. C. Armstrong, Dean E. B. 
Babeock, Professor J. W. Cunliffe, Dr. S. P. 
Duggan, President L. Farrand, E. Farnham 
Greene, President J. G. Hibben, Dr. H. P. Jud- 
son, President David Kinley, Professor A. O. 
Lovejoy, President A. L. Lowell, Dr. G. E. 
MacLean, Dr. C. R. Mann, Henry Mills, Dr. 
Paul Monroe, Professor G. H. Nettleton, Charles 
Lathrop Pack, Dr. W. A. Shanklin, Dr. A. P. 
Stokes, H. B. Thompson, Professor H. W. Tyler, 
Professor Paul Van Dyke and Professor C. B. 
Vibbert. 

According to the letter of Director Mann, of 
the council, to Secretary Cunliffe, of the union, 


The council will issue to educational institutions 
a single appeal for support of the joint enterprise 
of the council and the union, and will credit to 
the budget of the committee on the American 
University Union for the maintenance of the head- 
quarters of the union in London and Paris an 
equitable proportion of the total funds received 
from such appeal. 

The union will make no separate appeal to edu- 
cational institutions for support, but the council’s 
committee on the American*University Union re- 
serves the right to solicit subscriptions from indi- 
viduals or foundations for its endowment fund or 
for otherwise promoting its work. 

The council will discontinue its standing com- 
mittee on international educational relations and 
turn over the functions of this committee to the 
committee on the American University Union. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
AND THE EDUCATION BILL 

Suprort for the pending federal education 
bill was pledged by the Department of Ele- 
mentary Principals at the meeting in Chicago, 
February 27. By unanimous vote the depart- 
ment adopted the following resolution on the 
subject: 


The Elementary School Principals of America 
have had borne in upon them the great and unjust 
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inequalities in educational opportunity afford 
America to the children of the country as 
pared with the children of the city, to the chijdro: 
of our poorer sections as compared with th: 
dren of the richer sections of our land. 

The democratic and just spirit of America } 
always demanded a square deal for every cit 
and especially for our future citizens, the chi] 

Many sections of our land are burdened 
great and unusual tasks of citizen-training, 
sioned either by centuries of negro slavery on t 
continent or by the great and continuous im: 
tion of foreigners to our shores. The responsibilit 
for training the enfranchised slave and the 
assimilated foreigner and their children for A 
ican citizenship, is a national, more than a stat 
or sectional responsibility. 

Moreover, the 
munication of the people of the various states 


free and continuous inter 
makes the problems of one the problems of 
and turns the weakness or misfortune of any stat 
or section into a national weakness or menace. 
The handicaps of ignorance, of traditions of 
slavery, and of unassimilated foreign populat 
and the resultant poverty which accompanies al 
these conditions, seriously hinder, if they do not 
incapacitate the state or section suffering 
these evils from effecting their cure. 
A well-conceived measure for the 
these conditions has been before our national | 
gress for four years. Every year of delay 
coming to the assistance of the childrer 
many thousands more of poorly trained An 
will be entitled to t 


removal 


men and women who 
suffrage. 

This department of Elementary School P: 
cipals of the National Educational Associat 
does, therefore, vigorously endorse the provisio! 
of the National Education Bill, the Sterling-R 
Bill now before Congress. 

We express our conviction that the expansion of 
education is of such vital importance to the nat 
as to demand the undivided attention of the pr 
posed secretary of education in the President 
cabinet. 

We heartily approve the wisdom and fairness ( 
the proposed voluntary and equal cooperatio: 
state and nation in providing increased revenues 
for teacher training; for the training of illiterates, 
for the Americanization of foreigners, for healt! 
education and for the equalization of educational 
opportunity of children. 

We approve of the carefully drawn provisions of 
this bill insuring to the educational authorities of 
the states full control of the administration of 
their schools. 

We approve also the contemplated format 
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onder the provisions of this bill, of a national coun- 
.s] of education, under the chairmanship of the 
proposed secretary of education, to consist of the 
: iperintendents of public instruction of the various 
crates and of fifty other educators and laymen of 
vs _minence, Which council would serve as a na- 
nal clearing house for educational ideas. 

We vigorously oppose any compromise to this 
measure by loading down the proposed Depart- 
sent of Edueation with other responsibilities which 
ould tend to slow up the momentum which must 
» given to educational expansion. 

We are deeply sensible of the strength of the 
support of our President, Calvin Coolidge, to the 
formation of this Department of Education. 

We pledge ourselves as a department to the 
National Education Association and as individual 
principals and citizens to urge upon our repre- 
entatives in the national Senate and in the House 
f Representatives the prompt and whole-hearted 
onsideration of this bill and its passage at this 
ession of Congress. 


] I 


’ 
t 


The committee submitting the report consisted 
: all ot: Ambrose Cort, Chairman, Brooklyn, New 
not York; Jessie M. Fink, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
and Ella M. Probst, Minneapolis, Minn. 


HARVARD COLLEGE ADMISSION 
CHANGES 

Tue entering freshman class in Harvard Col- 
lege and the Harvard Engineering School fr 
next year will be limited to 1,000, according to 
a letter sent to high schools and preparatory 
schools by Henry Pennypacker, chairman of 
the committee on admissions of Harvard Col- 
ions lege. This is 66 more than entered in Septem- 
her, 1923. If more than the quota apply in 
1924 the general method of selection will be as 
iollows: All candidates doing work substan- 
tially above a C average in their entrance ex- 
aminations will first be admitted. In the selec- 
tion of other candidates rank in examination 
will be the principal but not in all cases the 
only means of ascertaining aptitude and char- 
acter, 

ites, The regulation established last year, by which 
alth boys graduating from school in the highest sev- 
onal enth of the boys in their class may, in the dis- 
cretion of the committee, be admitted without 
s of examination, will be continued until further 
notice, 

One innovation is that no candidate whose 
native tongue is English will now be admitted 
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as a freshman unless his work in English com- 
position is passable. 

The importance of the classics is given recog- 
nition in the new ruling that a candidate offer- 
ing both Greek and Latin will not be required 
to present a modern language for admission. 
Another important change is that, after 1924, 
the September examinations will not be accepted 
as preliminary examinations. 

The letter which explains these changes reads 
in part as follows: 


The Committee on Admission wishes to call the 
attention of headmasters and instructors to the 
following important changes governing admission 
to Harvard College and the Harvard Engineering 
School, which have been adopted as temporary 
measures because of limitation of staff and equip- 
ment. These rules will take effect in June, 1924, 
and will remain in force until further action by the 
faculty and governing boards: 

(1) The freshman class shall be so restricted as 
not to exceed the possibility of adequate instruc- 
tion. For the present, the number shall be limited 
to 1,000, not including dropped freshmen, but in- 
cluding freshmen in the engineering school. 

(2) All candidates shall be admitted whose ex- 
aminations and school records in the judgment of 
the committee on admission place them upon an 
equality with Harvard undergraduates in the first 
four groups of the rank list. This category will 
include all those (who qualify in the regular way 
by examination under the old or the new plan) 
whose examination average is unquestionably good 
(seventy-five per cent. or higher) and all those 
who are admitted without examination. 

(3) From the remaining candidates, the com- 
mittee on admission shall fill up the quota, so far 
as it may be advantageously filled, by selecting 
those who, having satisfied the minimum require 
ments for admission, in the judgment of the com- 
mittee have best proved their competence. As 
supplementary to the entrance examinations and 
the school ratings, the committee shall take into 
account all obtainable evidence concerning the 
aptitude and character of the applicants from 
whom choice is to be made. (This means that a 
candidate in June who has satisfied the minimum 
requirements for admission may nevertheless not 
be admitted in June, but may be required to await 
a comparison of his record with the records of 
final candidates taking examinations in Sep- 
tember. ) 

(4) All candidates chosen shall be admitted free 
from any conditions. 

The regulation established last year by which 
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boys may, in the discretion of the committee, be 
admitted without examination, will be continued 
until further notice. In order to be eligible for 
admission without examination, an applicant must 
come from a school to which the exemption is 
applied, must stand in the highest seventh of the 
boys in his graduating class, and his school record 
must conform m every respect to the prescriptions 
of the new plan. He must apply on or before July 
10 of the year in which he first graduates from 
a secondary school. Postgraduates and those who 
take entrance examinations in their final year are 
not eligible for admission without examination. 

No candidate whose native tongue is English 
will be admitted unless his examination in English 
composition is passable. In order to meet this re- 
quirement, board readers in English will be in- 
structed to examine particularly the composition 
part of every book in English where the total 
grade is under sixty per cent., and to indicate 
whether the candidate may be regarded as doing 
passable work in English composition, even though 
he may not be credited with English as a whole. 
The subject may not be counted towards admission, 
of course, until the whole of English is passed with 
a grade of sixty per cent. or higher. 


HOSPITAL LIBRARY SERVICE 


Tue faculty of the College of Science, Lit- 
erature and the Arts at the University of Min- 
nesota has approved the introduction of a 
course of training for hospital library service. 
It is believed to be an innovation in educational 
work allied to medicine. 

Five years of study are included in the course, 
of which the first three would be college work 
aimed at the definite objective of hospital li- 
brary service. The fourth year would be taken 
in an aceredited library school elsewhere, Minne- 
sota having none. For a fifth year the student 
would return to Minnesota to take up the theory 
and practice of hospital library service under 
the direction of the medical school and the uni- 
versity library. 

The course outlined provides that entrance re- 
quirements should be those for the college of 
liberal arts and that the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts be granted upon completion of the fifth 
year. 

In the first two years students would take 15 
eredits of freshman English, six of rhetoric, 10 
of beginning French, 15 of beginning German, 
five of introduction to sociology, three of occur- 
rence of the socially inadequate, three of ele- 
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mentary case work, 10 of modern world histo, 
and 12 of general zoology. - 

Psychology, both introductory and applied. 
reform, social 
quarter credits in electives and five in hums 


modern social statistics; nin, 
physiology would be taken during the ¢} ird 
year. Subjects listed as desirable during the | 
brary school year are administration and |ibrar 
economy, cataloguing, classification, book sele:. 
tion, bibliography, library extension, history , 
books and libraries and electives. 
The final medical school year would offer ; 
ments of preventive medicine, public heal: 
methods and practice, health laws and statistic 
mental hygiene, development of ethies and so 
service, principles and practice of medical sovi 
service and relation of the worker to the pati: 
Final approval of the course by the univer 
sity senate is expected in the near future 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION OF NEw 
YORK UNIVERSITY 

Puans for the enlargement of the work of tly 
School of Education of New York Universit 
involving a capital outlay of $3,000,000 with 
the next three years, as well as a large increas 
in the annual budget of the School of Eduea- 
tion, were announced on March 8 by Chancellor 
Elmer Ellsworth Brown. This announcem 
«gllowed the approval by himself and the coun- 
cil of the university of suggestions recent! 
submitted by Dr. John W. Withers, dean of tly 
School of Education. 

Ten professorships not hitherto included in 
the program of the school will be established 
under the plan submitted by Dean Withers 
These professorships will include: State educa- 
tion, normal school education, college educatio: 
commercial education, religious education, phys- 
ical education, art education, music education, 
industrial education and comparative education 
These professorships will be filled by recognize! 
national leaders in the fields indicated. 

Besides these important additions to the eu 
riculum and faculty of the School of Education, 
the department already in operation—eleme- 
tary and secondary education, history of ev: 
cation, educational sociology, philosophy 0! ' 
ueation, educational psychology, experimental 
education, educational administration and st 
pervision—will be strengthened and expanded 

Discussing the plans for the broadening ‘ 
the School of Education, Dean Withers said: 
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The new program includes the organization of a 
rreau of research, with a staff of specialists in 
felds of school finance, school buildings and 
ipment, educational statistics, and tests and 
. nee rrements. It is hoped that such a bureau will 
muman enable the Sehool of Education to assist educa- 


listory 


plied; 


hine 


thir al executives throughout the country in the 
the solution of many problems that call for scientific 
ibrar vestigation. 
sel. e work of the School of Education will also 
ry of » made country-wide in its scope in training per- 
ara « for all kinds of educational service through 
r el » agency of an Institute of Education. By 
healt! us of this institute it is planned to cooperate 
istics with state and local educational authorities in 
providing college courses in education for teachers 
~ and ithers in the service of schools in those locali- 
= ties where a need is felt and a desire expressed 
ite for such courses. 
nive These courses of the Institute of Education will 
be in charge of persons responsible to the Faculty 
NEW f the School of Education, and the requirements 
for admission and standards of work will be the 
same as for courses conducted by the School of 
ie he Education. In later announcements the details of 
ersit} the plan of organization of the Institute of Edu- 
vathit eation will be published. 
“rease In order that college teachers may be more ade- 
duca- quately trained in the science of teaching, the 
cellor School of Education will cooperate with the Grad- 
ment uate School of New York University, to the end 
eoun- that students in the latter school who are planning 
ently to enter college teaching may combine with courses 
f the in the subject matter of their chosen field, basis 
courses in education, thus fitting them to be suc- 
2 cessful teachers as well as research scholars. This 
vi work will be done largely through a department 
ished of college education to be set up in the School of 
thers. Education. 
duca- A Bureau of Appointments will also be estab- 
ation, lished which will cooperate with educational au- 
phys- thorities throughout the country in placing stu- 
ation, dents and graduates of the School of Education 
ation. in positions for which they are fitted. 
nized 
DR. CHARLES W. ELIOT’S NINETIETH 
eur- BIRTHDAY 
ition, Tue publie tribute in honor of the ninetieth 
men- birthday on March 20 of Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 
edu- president emeritus of Harvard University, will 
f ed be held in Cambridge, Mass., under the auspices 
enti ot the Harvard Alumni Association, Associated 
» Harvard Clubs and an Honorary Committee of 
led Citizens. 


The honorary committee of citizens will con- 
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sist of about 200 men representing many pro- 
fessions and occupations from al! parts of the 
country. President Calvin Coolidge has con- 
sented to serve as the chairman of this com- 
mittee; the vice-chairmen are: Ex-President 
William Howard Taft, now chief justice of the 
United States; the Honorable Channing H. Cox, 
the governor of Massachusetts, and the Right 
Honorable W. L. Mackenzie-King, premier of 
Canada. 

The late Ex-President Woodrow Wilson had 
accepted, a few weeks before his death, an invi- 
tation to be one of the vice-chairmen. The sec- 
retary of the Citizens Committee is Mr. Ray- 
mond B. Fosdick, of New York City. 

The Alumni Association will be represented 
by its president this year, the Honorable Ed- 
ward Terry Sanford, of the Class of 1885, and 
now associate justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Other officers of the asso- 
ciation will also be present. 

The Associated Harvard Clubs will be repre- 
sented by their president, Mr. Charles Theodore 
Greve, of Cincinnati, of the Class of 1884, and 
other officers of the organization. These two 
alumni bodies are jointly represented in the 
management of the celebration by a committee 
consisting of all the former presidents of each 
organization. 

The program of addresses will include greet- 
ings from: 


The Honorable Wm. H. Taft, chief justice of 
the United States, on behalf of the American 
publie. 

Governor Channing H. Cox, on behalf of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

A. Lawrence Lowell, president of Harvard Uni- 
versity, on behalf of the corporation. 

Mr. George Wigglesworth, on behalf of the 
Board of Overseers. 

Dean L. B. R. Briggs, on behalf of the faculties 
of the university. 

Mr. Charles T. Greve, on behalf of the Asso 
ciated Harvard Clubs. 

Mr. Charlton MacVeagh, who was_ recently 
elected the senior class orator, on behalf of the 
undergraduates. 

Mr. James R. Angell, president of Yale Uni- 
versity, on behalf of other colleges and univer- 
sities. 


At the conclusion of the addresses, all of 
which will be limited to a few minutes, Presi- 
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dent Eliot will make a response, after which the 
meeting will proceed to the Harvard Yard 
where, in front of University Hall, he will re- 
ceive the greetings of the students of the uni- 
versity. 

Dean Briggs’s address will include the presen- 
tation of congratulatory messages of each of the 
faculties of the university. Mr. Greve’s address 
will inelude the presentation of congratulatory 
messages from Harvard Clubs in all parts of 
the world. And President Angell’s address 
will include the presentation of congratulatory 
messages from all other colleges and universi- 
ties and educational institutions. 

The meeting will take place at 3:30 P. M. in 
Saunders Theater. The university and alumni 
officials, distinguished guests and delegates, by 
previous arrangement, will form a procession 
which will be joined by President Eliot and 
his honorary escort and proceed to the Saunders 
Theater. 

The arrangements for the celebration are in 
the hands of the following executive commit- 
tee: Jerome D. Greene, 96, chairman and chief 
marshall; Odin Roberts, ’86, Thomas W. Slo- 
eum, ’90, Edwin F. Gay, Hon., ’18, W. Cameron 
Forbes, 92, Edgar H. Wells, 97, Langdon P. 
Marvin, 98, C. Chauncey Stillman, ’98, and J. 
W. D. Seymour, °17, secretary. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 


THE seventy-ninth birthday of Dr. Albert 
Edward Winship was the occasion of a lunch- 
eon held in connection with the Department of 
Superintendence at Chicago, on February 28. 
The Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation says: “In planning this luncheon Presi- 
dent Payson Smith has struck a chord of love 
and appreciation that is nation-wide. For more 
than fifty years Dr. Winship has been an inde- 
fatigable traveler. He has a prodigious per- 
sonal acquaintance with educational workers 
and conditions in every section of the United 
States. From this intimate knowledge have 
sprung the vision and optimism with which he 
has thrilled countless audiences both lay and 


professional. Second only to his service as an 


orator is the contribution which he has made 
to the profession as a journalist and writer.” 
In preparation for the luncheon the president 
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of the National Education Association, \{j« 
Olive M. that educations 
workers who have known Dr. Winship se 
personal letters of appreciation. These wer 
book and presented at 


Jones, suggested 


bound into a 


luncheon. 


CHARLES W. Puastey, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, has taken up his 
work as president of the South Dakota St 
Agricultural College at Brookings. 


Dr. J. H. Harris, who was president 
Bucknell University from 1889 to 1919, 
retire at the end of the present scholastic yexy. 
terminating his service as professor of psye hol- 


ogy. He has held this chair for 35 years. 


Dr. Jonn H. MacCracken, 
Lafayette College, has been elected president of 


president 


the Association of College Presidents of Pen) 
sylvania for 1924. 


Dr. Jutes L. BLUMENTHAL has been ap- 
pointed director of the Bureau of Child Hy 
giene of New York City Department of Hea t 
to succeed Dr. S. Josephine Baker, who re- 


signed two years ago. 


Dr. GeorGE Woopwarp was elected presi 
of the Children’s Aid Society, Philadelphia, at 
the organization meeting on February 13. 


SUPERINTENDENT W. R. Srpers, of Pocati 
Idaho, was guest of honor at the annual Ut: 
luncheon held in Chicago on February 27. 
his address he urged the necessity for an int 


| 


mountain conference of school administrators 
to be held in some centrally located city in tli 
west, to consider problems of special imp: 


tance to western education. 


PRESIDENT Paut Dwicut Moopy, of Mididle- 
bury College, who was associated with Bisho) 
Brent as general headquarters chaplain of th 
American Armies in France during the war, lia: 
been awarded the Cross of the Legion of Ho 
by the French Republic. 


Owen D. Evans, assistant director of vo 
tional education in charge of 
schools in the Pennsylvania Department of Pub- 
lie Instruction, has resigned to join the stati « 
the National Transportation Institute, 
headquarters at Washington, D. C. 


continuatio1 


r 


WituiAM TreRNey, appointed for a five-yea 
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term as president of the board of Englewood, 
\. J, has completed twenty years of service on 
the board. 

De. Joun P. Nare has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of psychology at Clark Uni- 
versity. 

Wreuam R. Castie, Jr., formerly instructor 
‘) English and assistant dean of Harvard Col- 
lege, and also at one time editor of the Harvard 
Graduates’ Magazine, is now a special assistant 
in the Department of State at Washington. 


De. Oris W. Catpwett, of Lincoln School, 
Teachers College, New York City, has been 
eranted leave of absence for three and one half 
months. Dr. Caldwell has left for a brief trip 
to China, from which he will return about the 
middle of May. Dr. Franklin W. Johnson will 
be acting direetor until May 15. 


BexsamMiIn Ip—E WHEELER, president emeritus, 
University of California, is spending the winter 
in San Diego. 


Ar the annual meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Spanish, held at Colum- 
bia University on January 2, Professor E. C. 
Hills, of the University of California, was 
elected president. Professor Aurelio M. 
Espinosa, of Stanford University, was reap- 
pointed as editor of Hispania. 


SUPERINTENDENT R. W. Barpwe tt, of Rock 
Island, has been elected president of the IIli- 
nois State Superintendents’ and School Boards’ 
Association. 


Frank E. Etusworts, of Detroit, has been 
elected president of the Michigan State Teach- 
ers’ Association. The other officers elected are: 
L. W. Fast, Mt. Clemens, vice-president; C. C. 
Barnes, Mt. Pleasant, treasurer, and Mary 
Howe, Detroit, and D. A. Buskirk, Hastings, 
members of the executive committee. 


Tue National Association of Teachers’ Agen- 
cies elected the following officers at the Chicago 
meeting: T. H. Armstrong, manager of The 
Interstate Teachers’ Bureau of Rochester, N. Y., 
president; H. A. Mitchell, manager of Midland 
Teachers’ Ageney of Des Moines, Iowa, vice- 
president; C. W. Cary, manager of Cary Teach- 
ers’ Ageney of Hartford, Connecticut, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Principal addresses at the meet- 
ing were made by President W. C. Jessup, of 
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the University of Iowa, and Charles F. Pye, 
secretary of the National Association of See- 
retaries of Teachers’ Associations. 


Mrs. Berroa M. ARMBRUSTER, principal of 
the Tilton School, has been reelected president 
of the Chicago Division of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association. 


Cuar es FE, GILBert, assistant superintendent 
and acting secretary of the Chicago board of 
education, has been elected to the office of see- 
retary, at a salary of $6,000 a year. 


Dr. Casper W. SHarries has been elected 
president of the board at Seattle, Wash., for 
a period of three years. 


Tue Albert Shaw lectures on diplomatic his- 
tory, given in alternate years at the Johns Hop- 
kins University on a foundation established by 
Albert Shaw, editor of the Review of Reviews, 
are to be given in the last two weeks of March 
this year by Professor Henry M. Wriston, of 
Wesleyan University, on the subject, “The use 
of executive agents in American foreign rela- 
tions.” 


At a Conference on Educational Research 
and Vocational Guidance, held at Pasadena, 
Calif., in February, the speakers included W. 
Hardin Hughes, president of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Educational Research Association; Dr. 
A. H. Sutherland, of the Los Angeles City 
Schools; Dr. A. S. Raubenheimer, of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California; Dr. W. F. Dex- 
ter, president of Whittier College; Dean W. E. 
Nicholl, of Pomona College; Professor C. L. 
Jacobs, of Santa Barbara State Teachers’ Col- 
lege; Dean M. L. Darsie, of the Southern 
Branch of the University of California, and 
Superintendent H. G. Clement, of the Redlands 
City Schools. 


Dr. ArtHuR T. Hap.ey, president emeritus 
of Yale University, will lecture at Stanford 
University on the West Memorial Foundation 
on April 22, 23 and 24, on the general subject, 
“The conflict between liberty and equality.” 
The lecture program for the series will be the 
following: Tuesday, April 22, “Industrial prob- 
lems and political ideals”; Wednesday, April 
23, “The uses and dangers of property right”; 
Thursday, April 24, “The uses and dangers of 
representative government.” Besides serving 
as president of Yale University from 1899 to 
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1921, Dr. Hadley has occupied positions as com- day anniversary ol his wife, Alice | 
missioner of labor statistics in Connecticut, as- Palmer, who was a former president 
sociate editor of The Railroad Gazette, and lesley. 
president of the American Economie Associa- : i 
Davip Rosert Sessions, first presi 

_— State University of Nevada, 1874 

Proressor FLercHer Harper Swirt, of the  ctate superintendent of Nevada, 1879 
College of Education of the University of Min- jn San Francisco recently. He had | 
nesota, has accepted an invitation to deliver ad- attorney of the Southern Pacifie syster 
dresses on school finance at the South Dakota eral he 
State Conference of Boards of Education, City o : ee 
Superintendents, and High School Principals, ue Society for American Field 
to be held in Huron, South Dakota, on April 
tand 5. On April 24, Professor Swift will ad- 
dress the annual meeting of the National League John W. Ames, Jr., 
of Women Voters in Buffalo, N. Y., on “Ade- University, B. A.; 


Fellowships for French Universities | 


the following awards for the year 1924 


architecture. 
: Lawrence W. Bass, Yale University. 
DurinG the interval between semesters at the ° ee 
Ph.D>.; Université de Lille, cher 


quately financing a state system of education.” 


University of Wisconsin, Professor M. V. a sade 
oe : illiam E. Byrne, Rex 
O’Shea took a lecture trip through the South, Ss Biekeeentnt 
giving addresses for educational and civie asso- ‘iliiem M. Gwynn 
ciations in Atlanta, Athens and Macon, Ga., and 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Dr. James Brown Scort, of Washington, Lansing C. Holden, Princeton Universit 
; : architecture. 
president of the American Institute of Inter- . : 

. ais Richard P. MeKeon, 
national Law and formerly a delegate to The ; oe ' 
H P Genter ; Wl gi he Stok Université de Paris, philosophy. 

ague eace one mrad wl owe ene S soxes Thomas R. Palfrey, Clemenceau Fel 
lectures on polities at New York University yy, iversity, B. A. and M. A.; Univer 
at 4:15 on the afternoons of Mareh 11, 12,17 = ;omance 
and 19. There will be six of the lectures under William L. Smyser, Harvard Univ 
the general head of “Sovereign states before English. 
arbitral tribunals and courts of justice.” De Forest VanSlyck, Yale Uni 
, —* history. 

At the annual meeting of the Eastern Section nity. ‘ 

; \ : P} ‘eal Ed ti ‘ “ Max J. Wasserman, Cornel] 

o1 the 4 merican nyance ucation ; SSO al University of Illinois, M. A.; 
tion, to be held in Atlantic City on April 14,15 Coon omies 
and 16, the principal speakers will be Professor —s John B. Whitton, Carleton Burr Fell 
J. Dunean Spaeth, of Princeton University, and sity of California, B. A. and J. D.; Ur 
Dr. Payson Smith, commissioner of education Paris, political science. 


of Massachusetts. 
; In addition to the regular facu 
Unper the auspices of the Institute of Inter- ..150) of education there will be d 
national Education, Sidney F. Wicks, one of summer session of the University of ( 
the editors of the Manchester Guardian Weekly, approximately sixty visiting instructors 
gave a lecture at Amherst College on March 5; jude Thomas W. Butcher, president 
on “The Labor Party and the Labor Govern-  xancas State Teachers Collece: James 
ment.” Clarson, JP. protessor of secondary ed 
Proressor GrorGeE Hersert Patmer, of Har- University of Arizona; William Bayard 5! 
professor of preventive medicine, Univer 
Wellesley College his collection of 2,000 vol- Texas; Reed Smith, professor of Englis 
umes of first and rare editions of English versity of South Carolina; John Calvin W 
poetry, from Chaucer to Masefield. Professor director of the Federal Board for Vo 
Edueation, Washington, D. C.; Florenc: 


vard University, has presented to the library of 


Palmer took the books to Wellesley on the birth- 
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‘amberger, associate professor of education, 
ns Hopkins University; John H. Beveridge, 
rintendent of the city schools, Omaha, 

\ebraska; Shattuek Osgood Hartwell, superin- 

endent of publie schools, St. Paul, Minnesota ; 

Walter R. MeCormack, school architect, Board 

* Edueation, Cleveland, Ohio, and Paul C. 

Stetson, superintendent of schools, Dayton, 

0 Members of the faculties from Minne- 

Nebraska, North Dakota and Simmons 

Colleze, Boston, will give courses in home eco- 

nomies, Vvoeational education and _ institution 

management. 

Tue faculty of the college of medicine of 
University of Iowa will, from June 9 to 
18, conduct a publie health summer school 

cooperation with the United States Public 


Health Service. There will be four such schools 
e country. Among the lecturers will be 
Dr. William J. Mayo and Dr. John H. Stokes, 
ot the Mayo elinie; Dr. Victor C. Vaughan, ot 
Washington, D. C.; Dr. H. S. Cumming, Dr. C. 
W. Stiles and Dr. L. L. Lumsden, of the Public 
Health Service. Several thousand physicians 


sanitarians have expressed a desire to at- 
tend these special schools, according to an an- 
nouncement of the United States Public Health 
ervice. The aim is “to provide intensive 
aining for all persons engaged in public 
health work; to furnish instruction which will 
enable practicing physicians to deal effectively 
with the more important causes of mortality 
and disability, especially with cases referred by 
industrial elinies, school elinies, publie health 
nurses and similar agencies; to bring together 
practicing physicians, health officers and other 
sanitarians and thus to establish a more cooper- 
ative relationship in the work of disease preven- 
tion.” The laboratories, clinical material and 
other facilities of the university will be placed 
at the disposal of the publie health students. 


THomas ARKLE CLARK, dean of men at the 
University of Illinois for 23 years, directed the 
first educational guidance conference held in the 
northwest, at the Oregon Agricultural College, 
February 22 and 23. The whole college was on 
exhibition for the educational exposition ot 
which the conference was a part. Nearly 1,000 
high-school students and faculty members from 
ll parts of the state attended. The success of 
the exposition was such that it will be made an 
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REPRESENTATIVES of student bodies of about 
a dozen eastern colleges and universities at- 
tended a student conference at New Haven, 
Conn., on March 1, 2 and 3, under the auspices 
of the National Student Forum, the Yale Lib- 
eral Club and the Indianapolis convention 
group of Yale University. The main topic dis- 
cussed was the part which extra-curricular ae- 
tivities should play in the life of the college 
student. 


THE annual meeting of the Colorado Superin- 
tendents’ and Principals’ Association and 
Spring Conferences will be held at the State 
University, Boulder, on April 3 and 4. The 
chief topies for discussion at the general ses- 
sion will be “The Curriculum” and “What the 
high school has a right to expect in the training 
of teachers by higher institutions.” The second 
topic will be presented both from the point of 


view of the high school and that of the college. 


Mr. AND Mrs. Henry Puriprs are announced 
the anonymous donors of $1,000,000 to Johns 
Hopkins University last year. The gift was 
conditional upon the university raising another 
$1,000,000 to endow permanently the Phipps 
psychiatric clinic. Pledges to this amount have 
now been received. The General Education 
Board and Edward S. Harkness, of New York, 
were among the contributors. 


THE creation of the Lillia Babbitt Hyde 
Foundation, with a $2,000,000 fund, was ap- 
proved by the New York State Board of Chari- 
ties at the meeting, February 8. This money is 
to be used for medical research and philan- 
thropie use in the metropolitan area. 

Tue University of Wisconsin will receive ap- 
proximately $114,000 as the result of a ruling 
by the Wisconsin Supreme Court which upholds 
the validity of the emergency funds, voted to 
the university and normal schools by Governor 
John J. Blaine and State Treasurer Sol Levitan. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the executive committee 
of the trustees of Cornell College was held in 
February to consider plans for the erection of a 
building to replace Science Hall, which was de- 
stroyed by fire of unknown origin on February 
16, involving a loss of about $50,000. The hall 
and its contents were only moderately insured, 
but it is reported that the remaining walls may 
be found strong enough to support a new strue- 
ture. While a large amount of apparatus was 
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lost, some of the greatest losses were the per- of the Boston Finance Commission; C. \\ 
sonal property of the professors of chemistry, menter, former headmaster of Mecha: 
physics, biology, art and home economics, whose High School, and others. Miss Mary EF. 0" 
departments were housed in the top floors of nor, representing the Massachusetts 
the hall. Federation, appeared in support of 


Mrs. Haney Fiske, of New York City, presi- amending the law relating to the tenure , 


dent of the board of managers of the State 
Reformatory for Women in Bedford, reports 


that the state has taken title to the social hy- 


fice of publie school teachers outside ot 
Under the bill two instead of three 
service would be required before electi 


giene plant near the institution, which John D. school board, hearings before boards 


Rockefeller, Jr., has sold for $175,000. Mrs. 
Fiske is informed that the plant cost Mr. Rocke- 
feller about $400,000. The state gets three 


charges are preferred, would be public o 
vate at the option of teachers and the 
retain counsel and summon witnesses wou 


large buildings, one large cottage and about allowed. An appeal from the decisior 
seventy-one acres of ground. Equipment and school committee to the state commissi 
apparatus are included. The state now has the education is included also. 
necessary facilities for scientific classification No satisfactory set of words having beer 
and treatment of prisoners. ceived, the committee of judges in the compet 
Tue school teachers of Somerville, Massachu- — ond : ae Sear Gang Dae entendes Sn 
setts, are circulating petitions seeking the sig- — en marae Oeater shop 
natures of citizens in favor of an increase of wOUU tor words and this division is oper 
$200 in their salaries. Recently the school com- Yale alumni and students only. If suit 


mittee raised the salaries of many of the teach- 
ers $100, but ignored the teachers in the ele- 


words are received a second competition 
musical setting will be announced, and 
hy division will be open to the publie. 
mentary schools. 

TEACHERS in the Cleveland elementary schools 
are not in favor of receiving their salaries in SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
twelve monthly installments. In reply to ques- THE ILLITERACY CAMPAIGN IN 
tionnaires sent out by the board of education MEXICO 
1,815 teachers voted to retain the present 


method of payment and 980 voted to receive [ne department entitled “Campana ( 


it in twelve monthly installments. el Analfabetismo” has been instituted 
Secretaria de Educacién Piblica with the 

a arade-eineredaeitape the reading of the of reducing the unfortunately high averag 
Bible in the schools has split Greenford, near  jpiterates in the republic. During the 
Salem, Ohio, into factions and has resulted in 4993 ceyeral centers in Mexico City, in the F 
the resignation of the superintendent of schools  ,,.4) eid ted ts cee didles of 
and the entire staff of teachers. The high public have been working with the above « 
schools and grade schools of the township were  inw The total senior oft contenn te the | 
closed. eral District has been 170, with a staff o 

Miss ANNA D. ALLARD, president of the Bos- teachers and an average attendance ot 
ton Elementary Teachers’ Club, at a hearing Up to the present, some 40,000 have bee: 
before the Committee on Education, urged how to read and many more are learning 
on a measure to amend the so, throughout the republic. 


< 


favorable action 
teachers’ retirement act for the city of Boston The Escuela Franciseo |. Madero 


by reducing from sixty-five to sixty years the education to poor boys and girls and endé 
age at which a teacher may voluntarily retire. to show them how to earn their own liv 
Former Attorney General Herbert Parker and manual work. It works on a cooperativ 
William G. O’Hare, of the Boston School Com- The schools Belisario Dominguez, Leon ‘ 


1 
Le 


mittee, supported the measure, while opposition and General Amarillas, in the City of 
was voiced by Chairman Michael H. Sullivan, and the Escuela Nueva, José Ma. Pino 5 
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. Par ‘inos Heroes and Rancho del Arbolillo, in the 
District, work on a similar plan. 
MA properly 


schools, speaking, 


established 


es these 


ve been several day and 

ters in various parts of the city, es- 
on near working districts. The teachers 
sae centers are paid by the department and 
reading, writing an 


ts taught are 


1 
fundamental arithmetical rules, and 
rt lectures on hygiene and patriotism. 

. r centers were established in the Federal 


Not 
teachers that are paid by the state 


d other states of the republic. 
0 on this eampaign, but also honorary pro- 
ho lend themselves willingivy to the 
Many students and a group of boys that 
received the 
listed in the patriotic campaign against 


1ame of “Ejercito Infantil,” 


wrize lhe number of day and night centers is 6,362. 
en t MaNveL Romero pe TERREROS 
UNIVERSITY OF MEXICO 


“this COURSES AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
LEYDEN FOR AMERICAN 
STUDENTS 


\MERICAN students and educators visiting 


“~ 


d this summer will have the opportunity 
"i earing lectures by some of the most distin- 
hed scholars of the Netherlands. The Uni- 

ot Leyden has announced through the 
‘etherland-American Foundation of New York 
“Netherlands Week for American Stu- 
- ents,” July 7-12, 1924, which will include lec- 
es by such men as Dr. H. T. Colenbrander, 
essor of colonial history; Dr. A. Eekof, 
rch historian; Jonkheer Dr. W. J. M. Van 
ga, an authority on international law; Dr. 


Litv a 


|. Huizinga, an eminent historian; Dr. W. Mar- 
tin, protessor of the history of art, and Dr. C. 
‘ Van Vollenhoven, professor of native law in 
se the Malay 


rsions have been arranged under competent 


Archipelago. Interesting afternoon 


ruidance to show Americans the real Holland 
All lectures will 
given in English, which is spoken fluently by 
e professors of Leyden University. The final 


Dr. Van Vollenhoven, “The land 


” 


lways seen by tourists. 


reac by 


' Hugo Grotius,” will lead logically to the ses- 


sions of the Academy of International Law in 
e Peace Palace. 


+} 
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not alone trom the standpoint of the cultura 


value of the lectures—the subjects of which are 


deseribed in detail further on—but also becaus« 


such courses tend to strengthen the ties ot 


friendships and understanding which should 


1 especial 


exist between all nations, an lv be 
tween Holland and America. 

The University of Leyden is the oldest among 
the universities of Holland. It 
1575, atter the had 


Spanish siege, of which Motley has written the 


was founded in 


city been relieved of the 


thrilling story. The old convent in which the 
university set up its headquarters is still in ex 
istence, and many other old buildings of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries give the city 
a quaint and picturesque aspect, for which it is 
Holland. 


Leyden offers many attractions 1o1 American 
The ancient Cloth Hall, now in use as 


famous among the cities ot 


visitors. 


a museum, contains a beautiful collection ot 
paintings of the Dutch school, among others a 
famous triptych by Lucas van Leyden (1494 
1533). The churches of St. 
Pieter are well worth a visit, especially the lat 


the historic 


Pancras and St 
ter, which stands in the middle ol 
square on one side of which the separatist flock 
of John Robinson had their meeting house. A 

tablet in the wall of St. Pieter’s 


memorates the departure of the Pilgrim Fathers 


mural 
from that spot in the vear 1621. There are a 
great many collections belonging to the univer- 
sitv that deserve to be visited, most of all the 
Ethnographical Museum, the Antiquarian Mu- 
seum and the famous Botanical Garden. 

Leyden is situated among beautiful environs, 
pasture land to the south and east, lakes to the 
northeast and dunes to the west. A trip to 
Noordwijk, a charming summer resort on the 
North Sea, should include a visit to Spinoza’s 
house at Rijnsburg, an old village on the way 
to Noordwijk, where the great philosopher lived 
for a time. Noordwijk has a magnificent beach 
and delightful surf bathing. 

As the country is small, the other cities worth 
The Hague, Delft, Rotterdam and 


Amsterdam, are within easy reach 


visiting, 
A commit 
American 
trips to some of the 
No one need 
be deterred from going to Holland by 
rance of the Dutch language Hollanders are 


good linguists, and most of them, though they 


tee in charge of exeursions for the 
will organize 


places of interest in these cities 


students 


his igno- 
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may n » able to speak it fluently, 
enough English to understand and answ 
questions. 
Further information regarding “Netherlands 
Week for American Students” may be obtained 
na C. MekKnicht, secretary, The Neth- 
and-America Foundation, 17 East 42d Street, 
New York City. The foundation which is bring- 
ing this opportunity before the American edu- 
cational world is an organization to promote 
mutual understanding and deepen friendship 
between the Netherlands and the United States. 
It is a medium for exchange of international 
thought. It encourages cooperation between the 
artists, architects and craftsmen of the two 
countries, and promotes close contact between 
writers and publicists on both sides of the water. 


M. 


QUOTATIONS 


THE NEW YORK CONSTITUTION AND 
THE SCHOOLS 


THE Constitution of the State of New York 
requires the Legislature to provide for the 
maintenance and support of a system of free 
common schools “wherein all the children may 
be educated.” To this end the state has been 
divided into more than ten thousand school 
districts, and the Legislature has not only re- 
quired them to maintain and support public 
free schools, but has required attendance on the 
part of every child of school age unless private 
or parochial instruction of like standard is pro- 
vided. The result is that in these thousands of 
districts with an average daily attendance vary- 
ing from one, in a number of such districts, to 
nearly a million in the New York City district, 
schools are being maintained by the districts, 
large and small, rich and poor, under widely 
varying rates of taxation and with widely vary- 
ing degrees of efficiency, but all under a gen- 
eral state supervision and with a general state 
contribution that was a few years ago materially 
increased. 

While under Article IX. the Constitution im- 
poses this duty upon the Legislature, in the ar- 
ticle immediately preceding it limits the amount 
of indebtedness which may be incurred by any 
municipality, and also limits the amount of the 
tax which may be raised in any one year by any 
city of over 100,000 inhabitants to 2 per cent. 
of the assessed valuation of the real and per- 


sonal property of the city, in add 


vision tor the public debt. This afi 


tially about 70 per cent. 
population ot the state. But it is 
affecting at least two of the cities ot 
this year. The governor reports th 
a possible necessity olf closing the 
Buffalo on May 1, because of limitat 
upon school expenditures, and that in 
the schools cost two millions more tha 
able, with the result that it is necessa: 
new indebtedness from year to year. 

The children must be provided tor. 
can not be done in some cities under th 
constitutional limitation without imp: 
efficiency of the schools or eutting do 
pal activities which tend everywhere t 
Yet it is not likely that the people o 
will be disposed to raise the constitutl 
or tax limit. And though the Court o 
has held that “education is a state 
has also decided that expenditures 
purposes must be ineluded in recko 
total amount of a city’s indebtedn 
rate. It was so intended i the fi 
constitutional limit. Moreover, a 2 
limit for other municipal expenditur 
those tor school purposes would be no ¢ 
restraint upon the cities. 

What, then, is the solution? 1 
there are city economies that might 
vet, as Regent Wallin, the former M 
Yonkers, said in a recent discussion of 
ject before the Mayors’ Conference, « 
generally speaking, better managed 
York State than they were ten or twent 
ago, and, while some savings are pos 
cities are constantly under pressure to t 
new duties and give greater service. 
schools, no reduction will be tolerat 
publie that will lower their standards or 
their educational scope. Whatever « 
may be made are likely to be required 
ter schools. 

There remains but one alternative 
contribution by the state to the local dist 
the maintenance and support of the 
The state quadrupled its total quo 
schools in 1920, but all other states except 


or eight make greater grants in prop 


+« 


total expenditures for education than ¢ 


York. A larger share on the part ot! 
itself in the maintenance of the schools, 
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is the only practicable, 


But the 


permanent solution. 


I 


sution should be made only upor 
at will insure independent financial 
e part of the Boards of Education 
iprovement of rural schools and 
on ot educational burden over 
[he constitution clearly indicates the 
sibility for the education of all the 
while local initiative and interest 
liseouraged, the state must take its 
t is a greater financial part than it 
The Ve i York Times. 


present. 


REPORTS 
PRESIDENT ANGELL’S REPORT 


stering of intellectual distinction and 
e against compromise of standards are 
1 by President James Rowland Angell 

t report as president of Yale Uni- 

e first he has made since taking office 
(n like Yale can be 


declares, to compromise her standards 


institution not 
odate the occasional youth to whom 
e is an attractive social experience, 
the price is a minimum of intellectual 


hi 


foster intel 


tion, if they are to be smothered in 


at universities can not 


y will have 
¢ 


failed of their opportu 
while 
be 


and 


our democracy; and 


he individual must 


the 


ease 


always 


f practical judgment, right 


ejecting the unfit can hardl,.- be 


s a widespread feeling abroad in this 


too many students are now going 


who can not, or do not, profit greatly 
rience, while their presence puts upon 
a hea 


of numbers 


vy and unjustifiable burden. 


no corrective for 
the 


‘rs the only intelligent means of ex 


is 

Improvement in methods of 

unfit, 

In 

complishment and promise the primary 

of selection, with regard to sound 
rand t 


those other qualities which make for 


and this we hope to be able to 


any event, we mean to make in- 


due 


wholesome types of personality. 


this method of selection, however, Presi- 
\, 


zell continues, “we are wholly unwilling 


pardize the present country-wide distribu- 


of our students; 
to 
publie seh 
to be 
parently restrictive 
President Ang 


the need for trained 


tion 


wish retain and 
rreat 
ikely 
devi 


ell refers to 


vhich “there is no short « 
} 


mands long and p 


penditure of untiring 


result 


as a 


tell gence, and it 
large part of the fine 
throug! 


eration goes 


pnoint 


of view, theref 
upon to 


ntellectual 


us exere) 
ambition, 


the sig? 


to make clear gi 


lity. 


The difficulty ot this task 1s apparent in the 
| eht ich Angell 


points out. 


of a condition wh President 


Under present condit 
the 


ie college 


of 


} 
i 


more tangil 
commu! 
} 


succeeds 


Many } 


: 


man who 


um activity. 
ollege would rather ft) 

tain of the football te 

Not on 


of the former far more widely hera 


est stand man in his class. 


unfounded on 


footbal 


l] playe ce regard 


is also an impression, any 
known to me, that a 


his scholarly qualities, is 


more apt to prove a va 


able citizen, achieving in after-life leadership 

high 

The public, in general, does n 
Lod 


the 


and important character, 


SOC] 


scholarship, and ordinary 


does not necessarily and invar 


success in a business < 


of the 


secured if 


mercial 


tain portions public 
be 
versally obvious. 


It is difficult 
parison for the failure or success 


could only were uni 


to fine 


ing collegiate rank wh 


into business careers. 
schools the facts seem to 
that 


the 


panions whose intercol] 


men who made a 


great majority of the com 


’ 
lower. 


lf and 


was 


The brilliant loafer may hims¢ 


and su li f onal 


become a diligent man, 
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sorely against him and he 


} 


handicap of bad lleetual 
habits ga in youth. It should not » for- 
gotten that there are abundant instance f stu- 
dents who have distinguished themselves as ath 
letes and in other extracurriculum activiti who 
are at the same time scholars of distinction. Yale 
has had many striking examples whose names will 
readily come to mind. 

After all has been said, one ean hardly expect to 
persuade the average college boy to spend h mself 
in intellectual effort on the somewhat uncertain 
assurance that " n such endeavor will insure 
later succe life. Men who have gotten into 
the strong professional schools, however, perfectly 
understand the situation as it affects them, and 


the far more intense effo hich such schools 


gain from their , as compared with the 


is evidence enough of the power 
hen ¢ hed ¢ ight time and 

so here, com 
petition and publie recog: are probably the 
two strongest motives which we ean appeal, 
although for the finest minds the lure of strictly 


creative work will always be powerful. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


NORTH ATLANTIC SECTION OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSITY WOMEN 
As a result of the conference of the North 
Atlantie Section of the American Association of 
University Women, which met in New Haven 
on February 15, 16 and 17, several hundred 
women, representing 37 colleges throughout 
New England, New York, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, have become better informed of the 
work of the A. A. U. W. in general, and of the 
local branches in particular, and have come to 
realize more keenly their part in forwarding 

intelligent, progressive legislation. 

The principal meetings of Saturday were ad- 
dressed by Miss Mina Kerr, national executive 
secretary of the A. A. U. W., and Mrs. Francis 
Fenton Bernard, national secretary. In ex- 
plaining the activities of the A. A. U. W. Miss 


Kerr emphasized that the association : 


(1) Provides, through local branches, scholar- 
ships for undergraduate women in colleges and 
universities. 

(2) Administers and awards eleven scholarships 
for graduate work in the United States and in 
foreign countries. 


(3 Improves, 
on an accredited list 


for women students 


the pressure 


nen members 


among 
fessors and fel by a biennial 
convention, an D the exchange of 
and courtesy. 

6) Supports a national and inter 
house in Washington, 
and fellowship among university w 
United States an reign countries 

(7) Publishes a magazine devoted 
tion and discussion concerning subjects 
and importance to university women. 

(S) Suggests educational policies I 
work, prepares an educ: 

al branches of the 

educational research, through 

‘ational secretary. 

9) Stimulates university women to « 
tellectual growth after graduation, 
tribute to the welfare of their commu 

(10) Maintains a national headq 
Washington, D. C., for the business 
ciation, for cooperation with other nat 
izations, and for a center of inforn 


service to university women. 


Mrs. Bernard presented the educati 
gram of the A. A. U. W. adopted at t! 
land convention. Noteworthy for its f! 
and adaptability to local needs, the 


provides: 


(1) That the association devote itself 
period of five to ten years to a study 
elementary education, and that as soon as 
it help to put into effect the revision of 
mentary curriculum demanded by mod 
tional requirements. 

(2) That the association undertak« 
office of the educational secretary a st 
education of women in the liberal arts 

(3) That the association make 
policies in regard to promotion ar 
college and university faculties. 

(4) That the branches study the pr 
the preschoo! age. 

(5) That the branches form round 
the study of international problems. 


; 


The luncheon on Saturday, presided over 





1924] 


lliam Morton Wheeler, former sectional 
was devoted to the diseussion ot prob- 
: “municipal government” by Dean Emer- 
aleott Williams, of the Pulitzer School of 
<m; Miss Emily Brown, New Haven 
ommissioner, and Miss Mercer, overseer 
»oor in Westminster Borough, London, 
plained the English municipal system. 
‘ternoon’s program was devoted to short 
“Women at Yale” by Dean Wilbur L. 
of the Yale School; Dean 
Warburton Goodrich, of the Yale School 
3essie Lee Gambrill, of 


Graduate 


rsing; Protessor 
Department of Education, and Dr. 
Dunham, instructor in pediatrics in 
School of Medicine and chief of the 
s clinic, New Haven Dispensary. 
‘resident Ellen Fitz Pendleton, of Wellesley 
ee, presided at the dinner on Saturday eve- 
. introducing President James Rowland 
ell, of Yale, who weleomed the guests in be- 
Mile. Marguerite Mes- 


of the university. 


let, vice-president of the International Fed- 
n of University Women, spoke on “Inter- 
onal relations between university women.” 


ofessor Henry Pratt Fairchild, of New York 


versity, gave “Personal observations on the 
situation in Europe.” The presentation 
Chinese play, “The promised bride,” by 
bers of the New Haven Branch of the A. 

U. W., concluded the evening’s program. 

All the speakers at the luncheon on Sunday, 
presided over by Miss Caroline Ruutz-Rees, 
hairman of the Connecticut State Federation 

University Women, urged support of the 
League of Nations. “That the League has been 

ile a partisan issue is the cruelest thing that 
as ever happened in the history of the coun- 

v; the Civil War is nothing in comparison,” 
re the words of President Emeritus M. Carey 

Thomas, of Bryn Mawr College, who urged the 
members of the A. A. U. W. to use their votes 

) make the entrance of the United States into 
he league a reality. 

Miss Mina Kerr pointed out that the A. A. 
W. had already endorsed the league at the 
nsas Convention in 1922 and at the Portland 
vention in 1923. Mrs. Helen Taft Manning, 

returned from England, said, “In 
knowing America’s genius for organization one 
‘eels apologetic for the fact that this country 
is not a member of the league.” President Pen- 


recently 
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dleton declared, “All foreign relations must be 
non-partisan as well as the league.” 
league 


the 
Andrews, 


speeches favoring 

Mrs. Fannie Fern 
chairman of the Boston Branch of the A. A. U. 
W.; Miss Mary A. Jordan, former head of the 
Department of English at Smith College; Miss 
Jean Paton, chairman the New Haven 
Branch, and Miss Margaret T. Corwin, director 
of the North Atlantic Section. This was fol 
lowed by reports from state and local branches, 
a tour of the Yale campus and the Harkness 
Memorial Quadrangle, and an organ recital by 
Professor Harry Benjamin Jepson, Yale Uni- 


Five-minute 


were made by 


ol 


versity organist. 
Mary Hopkins 


New HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


STATISTICS 
THE NEW TYPE EXAMINATIONS IN 
PHYSICS 


THE interest which has been shown in some 
of the tests given in various general physics 
courses in Columbia College during the past 
two or three years has somewhat surprised me, 
and has led me to believe that it may be of as- 
sistance to a larger group if the material is 
made more accessible. I, therefore, offer this 
article to such teachers of physics as may care 
to read, not, however, forbidding others. 

Examinations have been discussed for many 
years, both by teachers and by students, and 
probably on the whole with very little effect be- 
yond the graduak extension of the examination 
system. The more recent discussions have been 
aroused by the endeavor of the psychologists to 
obtain proper ratings for individuals of our 
citizen army and the publicity thereby given. 
Perhaps at present there is too much attention 
being given to “new type” examinations; this is 
certainly true if one allows the ill-advised and 
lazy methods to masquerade as “new type.” 

A “new type” examination, according to my 
own understanding of the situation, may be of 
many varieties, but it must be one in which the 
student can quickly and unequivocally give re 
actions sufficient in number and kind to leave 
no great uncertainty as to the extent of his 
knowledge of the matter under consideration. 
The term “essay type” has been used for the 
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older tests, perhaps largely for the sake of 
contrast, since certainly some of our physies 
examinations could not fittingly be said to call 
forth “essays.” The average mathematics or 
physies test has been of such relative brevity 
that some teachers of those subjects have felt 
that therefore “new type” tests were merely an 
attempt to induce the instructors of, say, Eng- 
lish and history, to adopt models from the ex- 
act sciences. Still others have seen the point of 
the probe, but have been somewhat at a loss to 
make specific applications. 

Speaking from the point of view of a teacher 
of physics, our examinations have not been 
wholly unsatisfactory. Nevertheless, a “thor- 
ough” test is apt to be too long, and even then 
perhaps not sufficiently inclusive. Further- 
more, although many consider physics a “right- 
or-wrong” subject, it is not unusual to find two 
men differing in the rating of an answer. One 
might here point out in answer to the state- 
ment, “A group of trained physics instructors 
seldom differ on the grades of a paper by more 
than one or two points,” that, while the state- 
ment may be true, there is something implied 
in the “training.” If a group of men conver- 
sant with the subject once get “broken in,” that 
is, adopt the current local practice, it is not 
surprising if the differences are small, but it is 
just possible that the “breaking-in” has sacri- 
ficed something which might have been worth 
while. Again, there is a further consideration, 
the time of the instructor spent in reading the 
paper. It is surely not quite fair to accept 
blindly the conclusions of the busy teacher who 
has time only to look at the “answers” to the 
problems. 

Various forms of tests of a sort which will 
deserve the name of “new type” are being used, 
some of which can be characterized by definite 
names and others can hardly be classified. We 
have the true-false type, in which the student is 
asked to say whether a given statement is cor- 
rect or incorrect; the completion test in which 
he is supposed to fill out sensibly a number of 
blanks in an otherwise complete statement; the 
recognition test in which he selects from a num- 
ber of given words or phrases the one most 
suitable to complete a given statement. The 
association test is sometimes given as a separate 
test, but perhaps is much the same as a recog- 
nition test. 


3efore illustrating some of the appli 
of these to a subject like physics, it 
well to reflect a moment. What do we wis 
find out? Just what do we intend to test 
it a matter of breadth of informatio: 
we wish also to determine analytical ; 
ability to think? Numerous excellent t 
of physies have said that the best single test 
grasp of the elements of the subject is 
found in the solution of numerical p: 
The general experience of many inst 
would indicate that complete confidence 
subject-matter can not be gained without act 
solution of actual problems. Certain! 
teacher of physics would be satisfied with : 
which could be passed by recourse to mer 
alone. 

To see how this will work out, a sampli 
recognition test will show in part: 

Underline the word or phrase which w 
the statement most nearly correct. 

1. A true solution is sometimes called 
cular) (colloidal) (salt) solution. 

2. A (colloidal) (molecular) (aleohol) sol 
shows the Tyndall cone. 

3. Surface tension of water (increases 
creases) (does not change) with rise in temy 
ture. 

4. Surface tension is measured in dy 
(em.*) (em.) (em.°). 

5. The pressure inside a drop is (inv 
(directly) (not at all) proportional to the 
of the drop. 

6. The pressure inside a soap bubble is 
than) (greater than) (equal to) the pressur 
side a drop of the same size. 

7. The height of water in a capillary tul 
creases with) (increases with) (is independ 
the rise of temperature. 

8. Two bubbles in a cup of coffee tend 
(separate) (come together) (stay as they 

9. In a slightly conical tube of g 
horizontally a drop of water tends to (stay s! 
(move toward the smaller end) (move towar 


larger end). 


10. The English botanist Brown in 1827 


(1897) (1742) on observing with the micros 


very fine particles held in suspense in a 


water, discovered they were in constant guia 


(irregular) motion, and the (larger) (sma! 
particle the more lively was the motion obs 
11. The kinetic theory of gases is suffi 
account for (Boyle’s law) (Archimedes’ pr 

ciple) (Bernoulli’s theorem). 
12. The kinetic theory of gases gives 
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all) 
of molecular reality. 


leat f no conclusion at (satisfactory con- 


cations ) 


m Ly 
— ould seem that this does not give as much 
est? ] 

: to reason as to memory, and that possibly 
is there is some suggestion as to the answer. In 
— ( we have come to the conclusion that 
leachers . : ' . P 

purpose this form is the least significant 


aby those used. The particular test shown is not 
example, because there is not enough 
ve for selection, but I wish to offer for 
— stration tests which have actually been given 
here by some one. Furthermore, it does 
haust all the possibilities that the situa- 
affords. : 
\nother illustration of the recognition type, 
Sine used in a different way, is this: 
le of a i i: A block of iron, weighing 10 pounds, 
a horizontal table. The coefficient of 
s 0.2. (Eneirecle the number which makes 
tement correct.) 


foree of the the table is 0, 10, 


iron on 
pounds. 
of the table on the block is 0, 10, 


“ee e foree 


pounds. 


1k rhe friction foree has a maximum value of 
), 15 pounds. 
The block will move to the right with uni- 
speed if a force of 1, 2, 5, 10, 12 pounds acts 
in that direction. 
the block is moved uniformly along the 
distance of 2 feet, the work done is 


radius t tor a 


10, 20, 24 foot-pounds. 


ure in This has something which the other did not 


e, but apparently it is limited to rather 
oye simple cases. Here and in similar places it is 
very easy to err by “following-up” one ques- 

with 


the answer to a previous question, a pro- 


another whose answer involves di- 


cedure which frequently confuses the student, 
‘ and perhaps the examiner as well. For ex- 
the last illustration the student 
rks 12 as the proper answer to statement 4, 
His ideas in regard to 


ple, if in 


1827 he is obviously wrong. 


friction foree need to be overhauled. If 


Z 


_ now, having thus marked statement 4, he marks 
— -4 as the proper number in statement 5, it ap- 
fo - pears that he is not lacking as to a knowledge 
we ‘ of the measure of work done. Careful exam- 
aid iners have, I think, generally avoided penalizing 


a student more than once for one error. 
active The completion test has been much used and 
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affords a wide range for testing. A sample of 


a very simple type is this: 


Fill the blank spaces with appropriate words: 


1. The closer the stream lines in a steadily 
moving fluid the greater the of the 
fluid. 

2. The Barker’s mill experiment shows that a 


fluid may have , 
3. By Torricelli’s theorem the velocity of efflux 
of a liquid is proportional to the 


4. The greater the of a liquid the 


more widely its velocity of efflux differs from 
Torricelli’s value. 
5. 18 the name app! ed to the 


foree action between like substances at molecular 


distance. 
6. A substance which has the same properties in 


said to be 


all directions at a given point is 
7. A tangential stress is called a : 
8. Strain is the of an elastic body. 


9. An elastic body is one which after 
by a stress when the stress is removed. 


10. Hooke’s law is exactly true only for a 


substance. 
11. A fluid may be 


modulus. 


defined as a substance with 
zero 

12. Young’s 
ticity of 


modulus refers or ly to the elas 


13. A flawless erystal is an illustration of 
substance, 
14. The operation of the hydraulic ram is 


atmospheric pressure. 
Another test is a little more complicated : 


Directions: Complete each statement, put one 


word or one algebraic expression only on each 


blank line. 


1. Unit foree is one which will give 


to ° 
2. The gained by a body sliding 
down a inclined plane of any slope 
is the as that gained by a body 
freely the same distance. 


is the measure of the 

a body of mass M. 
4. The angular caused by a given 
torque is equal to the divided by the 
of of the body 


3. The quantity 


energy of 


about the 
given axis. 
5. The 


do not vary from places 


and the 


to place on the earth as 


the and vary. 
6. The of any substance contained 
in unit is known as its 
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7. Pressure is equally in 
throughout a mass of at rest. 

8. When the of a mass of gas is 
changed, keeping the constant, the 


varies inversely as the 


ete, 


This test is interesting for several reasons, 
but reminds one on the whole of the examina- 
tion given by a very “up-to-date” instructor 
who simply gave to his students a mimeo- 
graphed copy of one page of the text-book, 
with frequent omissions of words or groups of 
words. In such case it is almost wholly a 
memory test and not at all appealing to a 
teacher of physics. 

The next two illustrations are from tests de- 
cidedly better: 


Blue light is deviated ( ) by a prism 
than red. The deviation is due to a ( ) 
in speed on entering the glass, so in the glass 
the speed of blue is ( ) than of red. 

Interference experiments show that the wave- 
length of blue light is ( ) than that 
of red. Blue light travels in free space with 
( ) speed ( ) red. 

From this it follows that the vibration-fre- 
quency in blue light is ( ) than in red. 


The iron wire in a rheostat gets slightly warm 
when the applied voltage is 50 volts. When the 
voltage is doubled, the current will be ( ) 
than double. 

If two conductors are in series, the resistance 


of the pair is ( ). The one with 
the higher resistance gets more ( ) 
but the same ( ). 


A voltmeter connected to the terminals of a 
battery reads the ( ) of the 
battery. This is practically equal to its ( 

), if the resistance of the battery is 
( ) compared with the resistance 
of the voltmeter. 

The internal resistance of a battery may be 
found from the equation ( 

) where ( ) 
and ( 2 


In a kenetron the electrons leaving the filament 
will not all get to the cylinder unless there is 


( ) helping 
them. This may be obtained by connecting the 
cylinder to the ( ) end of 
a battery and the filament to the ( ) 
end. 


The factor preventing them from all getting 
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across without help is the accumulation 

), which may be increased or dir 
by the use of a ( ) wit 
tube. Tubes containing the last named 
are used in radiotelegraphy for ( 

) and ( 

In a tungsten lamp, electrons evaporating f; 
the filament near its negative end will bx 
) while those e\ 

from near the positive end will be 


). 


Perhaps the general reaction on thes: 
pletion tests would be that they are more sat 
factory than the recognition type, vet the 
can hardly be reserved for a particular 
in every ease, and then the judgment o 
scorer comes into play. If there is cons 
able latitude in the correct answers 
corresponding uncertainty in the gradi) 
test itself should be above criticism. 1 
teachers who have offered tests of unsat 
tory kind and have rejected the whole id 
cause the “new type tests are wortliless,” t 
should have been some Shaw to answer: “' 
haven’t tried them yet.” 

Another form of completion test is illustr 
by the following: 


‘*Each diagram represents a system suppos 
in equilibrium. If the forces are sufficient, n 
the diagram C; if not, add a single force wi 
ean produce equilibrium. The magnitudes of t 
forces are not accurately given’’ (See Fig. 1 


This has seemed to us to be a fairly sat 
factory type. It resembles the sort of thing 
find the children puzzling over—“‘What is 1 
ing in this picture?” We have used bot! 
and its running mate, “What is wrong 
picture?” So far as our experience goes, t 
tests are satisfactory only when there is : 
nite answer which is clear to the student 
knows his subject-matter well enough to t! 
in terms of it. The form just given is gener 
regarded as a very interesting test. 

To some it may seem a bit out of the ordi 
to remark that the student approves th 
and finds it interesting, but after our expe 
ences of the past few years, there is nothing 
all strange. Some of the reactions wil! 
matically take the proper course if the s 
ean play the game with you instead of 
you. 


+1) 
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true-false test we have used much more 
sively than any other, and have learned a 
t many things from it. Some years ago we 


to use it somewhat in the form shown 


statement is correct, put the sign -+- be 
umber; if the statement is wrong, re- 
positive form just below. 
[wo sounds may have different wave-forms, 
ss the same quality. 
wave form from an open organ pipe de 
how hard the pipe is blown. 
losed pipe gives the same wave form as 
ygnize voices chiefly by the overtones. 
truly great singers are those whose 
practically no overtones. 
udibility range of the average man is 
octaves, 
A sound wave can not have a frequency 
than 40,000 vibrations per second. 
if a sound wave passes into a metal from air 
equency is unchanged. 
\ wireless telephone outfit sends out sound 
s from the sending apparatus. 
Miller’s apparatus demonstrates that sound 
S are transverse in character. 
isical intervals are determined by fre- 
y ratios, 
Stationary waves are not set up during ordi- 


nversation. 


is, however, has some objections. It is 





FIG. 1 


still partly of the essay type, and too often the 
corrected statement is merely the paraphrase ot! 
the one given, with the proper manipulation of 
words to make it true. All in all, little seems 
to be gained by the added requirement of r 

writing. 


The form we have used most is illustrated 


helow: 


Mark the correct statements . the ineorrect 
ones —. Do not mark those which you do not 
know. 


1. An IR drop is the same as an e.m.f. 

®. A watt is the same kind of thing as a horse 
power. 

3. Electric current must be measured in an 
peres. 

4. There is a magnetic ficld associated with a 
moving electron. 


The energy expended in a resistance coil is 


6. Any voltmeter connected to a cell will read 
the e.m.f. 

7. If any two voltmeters were connected in 
series to a 120 volt main, both would read 60 volts 

8. A voltmeter reading to 150 volts and an am 
meter reading to 10 amperes can be safely cor 
nected in series to a 120 volt main. 

9. It is very unusual to find a voltmeter and an 
ammeter connected in series. 

10. If a straight wire pointing east and west 
moves up when placed in a magnetic field directed 
from north to south, there 3; a current towards 
the east in the wire. 


11. An electron moving down in a magnetic 
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field directed from west to east would be deflected 
toward the north. 

12. The magnetic field intensity at a given dis- 
tance from an isolated wire is proportional to the 
current in the wire. 

13. The magnetic induction in an iron core is 
not proportional to the current in the solenoid. 

14. Parallel currents in opposite directions 
attract. 

15. A commutator is necessary on a D, C. motor. 

16. Every D’Arsonval galvanometer should have 
a commutator, 

17. A coil can be moved in a uniform magnetic 
field so as to generate no e.m.f. 

18. No e.m.f. can be set up except in a closed 
circuit. 

19. The back e.m.f. of a motor is greatest at 
the highest speed, other things being the same. 

20, Eddy current losses are always neglected in 
practice. 

21. Lenz’s law is a consequence of the law of 
the conservation of energy. 

22. There is no self-induction in case of a 
steady current. 

23. A steady current has no magnetic field. 

24. A voltmeter is usually provided with shunts, 

25. All D.C. ammeters will read satisfactorily 
in A. C. circuits, 


We generally have allowed not more than fif- 
teen minutes for 25 plus-or-minus, as our men 
eall them. The final examination has included 
100 such statements to occupy not over one 
third of the entire three-hour examination 
period, the rest of the time being devoted to an 
examination on problems. 

To apply this type of test definitely to prob- 
lems, we have used tests such as the two shown 
below, both of which we consider very good for 
our purpose. However, I am quite certain that 
there are men who do better on the same ma- 
terial if they are given more freedom of pencil 
and paper. 


Mark + or — (See Fig. 2.) 

Given a closed cubical box 2 feet on each edge, 
with a pipe 72 feet high of 2 sq. inches cross-sec- 
tional area connected to the top of the box and 
all full of water. 

1. The volume of the box is 8 ft.°. 

2. The weight of water in the box is 62.5 
Ibs. /ft.2 XX volume in ft. 

3. The pressure on the bottom due to the water 
in the box is 62.5 Ibs./ft.*. 

4. The volume of the pipe is 1 ft. 

5. The foree on the bottom of the box is the 
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same as though the box were 74 ft. high and fy) 
of water. 

6. The pressure on the bottom of the box can 
be found by dividing the force on the bottom }, 
4 ft.2. 

7. The force on the bottom of the box is e 
to the weight of water in the box and tube. 

8. If the pipe were of twice the area the pres 
sure on the bottom would be practically as great. 

9. The pressure on the sides of the box is th 
same as that on the bottom, 

10. The average pressure on the sides is half 
the sum of the pressures on the top and bottom. 


{4a 


Mark + or — (See Fig. 3.) 

The man weighs 200 Ibs. and the elevator weighs 
1,800 lbs. P is the man’s push on the floor and 
T is the tension in the cable. 

1. If the elevator and man are stationary, 
P=T. 

2. If the elevator moves upward with uniforn 
speed, T = 2,000 Ibs. 

3. If the elevator goes down with uniform speed, 
>= (1,800 — 200) Ibs. 

4,.I1f T =—0, P=0. 

5. The man could break the cable by jumping 
up in the elevator if the breaking strength of the 
cable were 2,200 Ibs. 

6. If T is increased from any value, P increases 
in the same proportion. 

7. When the elevator has an upward accelera 
tion of 32 ft./sec.2 T is twice the weight of the 
man and the elevator. 

8. If T is 3,000 lbs., the upward acceleration is 
8 ft./sec.? 

9. In any case the upward acceleration is pr 
portional to (T — 2,000) Ibs. 

10. P ean never be greater than the man’s 
weight while he is moving upward. 

11. P ean never be greater than the man’s 
weight while he is moving downward. 

12. If T were reversed in direction, P would be 
also. 

13. If the downward acceleration is 16 ft./see.’, 
T = 1,000 lbs. 

14. If the man were hanging from a spring bal 
ance he could always tell in which direction the 
elevator was moving by reading the spring bal 
ance. 

15. If the man were standing on a platform « 
a balance he could not tell whether he had an 
acceleration or not. 

16. I would have pre’srred a quizz on 5 numer- 
ical problems instead of this. 


Some of the experiences which we have ¢2 


wort! 


in preparing these true-false tests may be \ 
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FIG.2 FIG. 5 


e; particularly some of the unex- was well understood. We were here testing not 
rough the preparation of frequently instructors but questions. 

( es of this sort, we had come to The results of the instructor markings ere 
the necessity of avoiding controver- then tabulated for study. It is just this part 
ents in the test, so we began early of the story that I feel is so frequently omitt 

assembling material for the 100 Having one hundred statements prepared 
tements for the final examinatio1 the manner described on how many do you 
iCLLS i i Atle Keliliille I. 
: think we all agreed I have asked this que 
[ could count on the help of some ; 
1 tion a great many times, getting usu 
instructors and assistants, all of 
, , swers in the neighborhood of 80, one man ve 
e lamar with the progress ol events i 
a turing the number 95 and one as lo { a) 
ral course. They were quite ready es : 
, ‘ . The figures for three of our examinatio re 
te when each one was asked to pre- 
these 
ot 20 or more statements on a cer- 
ot the text covered during the Date No. of A - i A Sum 
When the complete returns were in nstructors 
9 Jar 1922 5 ] 
i a group ot over <UU statements ‘* a ‘ 2 
— . Tune 1922 11 17 
to select the final list. From these, 
‘ ‘ 192 ) ‘ l 7 
revising and adding, I finally made 

statements which seemed best to cover I have set down the number o hiel ‘ 
nd to meet all the rules of the game. were agreed with a single exception, bee: ‘ ‘ 
t step was to ask each instructor to have found that generally it represents a r 


est, marking exactly as the student or temporary mental aberration on the part of 


to be asked to do, except that we al- the instructor rather than a definite fault t 
e instructor to use a question mark statement. 
insatisfactory statement. The lim- To show just how the results were studied | 
e available for this part of our pro- have taken some samples from one of the cor 
t have made the situation a little em- parison sheets. These will give a better idea 


¢ for the staff, but the general idea of the studv than the table above 





9 4 ORDER 
? > 7? FROM 
} THE 
S] ETS 
f 
LO vy 


. ' CASES 
vy 

As soon S$ possible alter the re Ss wert 
ta ed the stail as called tog er to dis 
cuss the 1 ings and find out the troubles. I 

ish here to compliment the membe of the 
sti for the fine spirit of cooperation in which 
they have always met this rather critical situa 
tio! These contereneces have been el ( zed 
by unselfishness and frankness. It may not be 
easy al ays to admit V ithout hesitatio or e@xX- 
cuse that you simph “didn’t know,” but e got 
that as ell as insistence on a point oO view 
with all the rest of a different op oO lo b 
brief, e finally orked out 10 stat ents 
upon which we were | agreed The result 
are still impertect, ol course, nevertheless I fee 
that our plus-o1 minus examinations for the 
past two years have bee orth some consid 
eration. 

With experience of this sort, and ré ation, 


the students have taken the test, of many 


shortcomings not apparent before, I think I am 
justified skeptical of find 
For 


irom a 


in being somewhat 


ings based on carelessly prepared tests. 


example, I may take two questions 
paper, not exactly of this sort, which was pre- 
pared for the purpose of obtaining data for a 
critical study of the knowledge of physies in 
groups in publie schools. 


we 4 


more buoyant?” 


aleohol, 


One small boy answered this 


water is heavier which is 


one way, and another the other. Further ques- 
tioning (not at all on the paper) showed that 


so far as reasonable to expect both were cor- 
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rect. Again in connection wit] 
+ . } sline £ oo] } 

questions on boiling of alcohol, et 

small an 


the 


was a very 


ount of sugar or 
solved in aleohol, a what te 


would it have boiled, more oO! le ss 
I did not 


friend, the 


feel very sure about tl 


my physical cher IST, 


addition of one raises the 


the other d presses 1t. 


tion did not really know the answe1 


the less had an answer which he 


1 


ing the papers 
When an examination contains 
large element of the uncertain or « 


ean hardly be used fairly in the dis] 


‘horder i¢ cases, 
all this thorough stud) ot the exar 
it is a pitv to have brought in res 
not properly obptaines 


In the seoring of the true-f et 


something should be done to eliminate 
ruesser, though it seems not always t 
vious If the student credited 
correct marks, and the rest forgotté 
expect to average 50 on a test of 1 
ments We | ive rive! ] oO 
marked statement l oO 

marked statement, 1 O f 
statement After all sorts of scheme 


age student seems to 


fo FueSS, 
As I have presented the case, ther 
summary or final 


neral 


need tor gt 


My chief aim in telling the story has 


otners to use whatever OL ! f 


from some ol 


might save them 
Since I feel certain that no one hi 
nated all the points under eriticist 


? . 
Lor 


there is no one cure to adopt 


would be out of place to set forth a ec 


As I 


the older examination 


have indicated, we 


torms; we 
mented. 


now getting additional information 


students, rather than better informatio! 


ably there will always be some stucet 
will show up much better in one ty] 
than in another. In ar Vv case, the n¢ 


test is worth while in physies, and 


more generally used. 


H. W. Fa 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


have ne a 


We are inelined to believe that 


+= 
x 
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